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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Alexander IIT. was crowned Tsar of all the Russias 
in the cathedral at Moscow last Sunday. No such 
pageant has been seen in Europe during recent 
years, To the order and impressiveness’of a Conti 
nental ceremonial was added a touch of Oriental 
splendor and barbaric pomp. For several wee ks the 
preliminary ceremonies have been in progress, the 
whole culminating on Sunday morning, when the 
Tsar and Tsarevitch left the Kremlin, passing 


through double lines of troops extending the entire | 


space from the palace to the cathedral, greeted with 


the enthusiasm which the Russian people at large , 


have always felt for their rulers, 
ceremony in the cathedral was preceded by divine 
services, the luilding beitg crowded by representa- 
tives of ‘all the foreign countries, such dele gutes 
from Asia as were permitted by their religions tradi- 
tions to be present, members of the royal family, aud 
leaders of the Russian nobility. The throng in the 


The coronation 


his own head, took the scepter and orb, and seated 
himself upon the throne ; the Tsearevitch kneeling be- 
fore him received from his hand her own crown. 
The coronation ceremony was completed by farther 
religions services, and the fact was annonneed to 


immense throngs thronghont the city by a salute of | 


artillery and the pealing of church bella, 


Cheers 


rang from street to street notil the whole eity was | 


re sovaut with concratniations, 


‘ ( $5.00 YsaRLY (IN ADVANCE. 
NEW Y ORS, MAY 31, 1888, Coriss, 
this robe ialeteate and covers thee.” The Emperor althongh it does not go very far, will remove some 


of the burdens under which this class is now living. 
— is but the beginning of changes that will involve 


will involve the modification of the most character- 
istic English life. 

The magnificent bridge which now unites New 
York and Brooklyn, of the ceremonies attending the 


opening of which a fall account is given elsewhere 


is alre nly bres ‘ny teste “l to the utmost, and in the 
short space of a week has become part of the life of 

| the two great cities. [ft is not only, as Mr. Hewitt 
| pointed out in bis admirable address, a splendid ex- 
lnbitien of engineering ius aod skill, and a noble 
'mounment of beroie devotion aud tidelity; itis a 
revister of the adv ot il zati a hundred 
L pie aday it isnow bel tine by 
ree times that une WwW plan was first 
proposed by Mr. Loe! there were no end of 
loubters and ser ffers wi thenght it far in advance 


The return to th Kremiin from the eat! ecral was 
even more maguiticent than the tirst procession, the | 
Tsar and Tearevitch wearing their erewns and | 
mantles, and the Emperor ari! the insignia «f 
bis eftiees banvers and a ef all kinds in 
varied colors made the atreets thr rh which tl 
Peariepule twas served in a hall of the pal ie at half 
pist three, and the Tsar's manifesto was iwened at | 
six o'cloek in the evening. This doenment has been | 
locked forward to with great interest, bunt It is un- 


fortunately silent on the very points upon which it 
was hoped important concession would be made. 
The popular enthusiasm colors the dispatches 
Moscow, and gives an impression of hopefulness for 
the future, butif things are to remain in their present 
chaotic condition there will certainly dawn no new 
day for Russia with the accession of a new autocrat, | 
The only concessions in the manifesto are such as 
are customary at coronations, and are entirely with- 
out political significance. There was no attempt at 
any interference during any part of the ceremonials, 
but immense precantions had been taken, and no 
man ever moved to a throne amid more vigilant offi- 
cials and under the protection of more carefully 
selected troops than did the Tsar of HKiassia last 
Sunday morning. ‘The ceremonies were preceded by 
numerous arrests and the splendors of the occasion 
caunot hide from intelligent eyes the tragic features 
of a situation which cannot change for the better 
except by a changed attitude on the part of the 
Imperial govern ment. 


Fuller information shows that the Tenant's Com 
pensation bill, recently introduced into the English 
House of Commous, while conservative tn spirit, as 
all bills touching the English land question mnst 
be, embedies provisions of » progressive character, 
Under its operation the tenant cau ask his landlord 
for permanent improve ments, and with the landlord's 


_ consent cau make them, recovering at the end of his 


tenancy their full value, 


church were notified of the departure of the Impe- 


rial procession from the Kremlin by the pealing of 
bells and the blare of martial music. The precession 


was of great length, and looked like lical | 


representation of all the kingdoms of the earth, so 
cosmopolitan was its character. Upon entering the 
church the Tsar aud Tsarevitch were received by 
the Metropolitan of Moscow and conducted to thrones 
placed between the two middle columns of the 
cathedral, With the exception of the foreign 
princes the whole assembly remained standing 
during the ceremony. In answer to the 
tiop, ‘*Are you a belicver ?” the Tsar falling on his | 
knees read the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed of the Greek Church, The historical chal- 
lenge to bring forth anyimpediment why the corona. 


tion should not be procecded with was then re- | English polities, 


ment on the existing law, under which a tenant may 
make large improvements in the way of brildings, 
with his 
next year without any compensation whatever, The 
defeet in the provision for improvements seema to be 


facilities 
from 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


This is a great improve- | 


iandlord's consent, and then be evicted the | 


that everything depends upon the consent of the | 


landlord ; the tenant farmers had hoped for a clanse 


which wonkl enable them, if the landlord proved | 


unreasouable, to secure by some regular 
process the right to make improvements and to hold 
the ‘andlord chargeable with them. The Act pro- 
tects temporary improvements munch more fully; 


| under its provisions the landlord must pay the fall 


ques-— 


value of all such improvements, the amonnt of com- 
pensation to be determined by the value of the 
improvements to the incoming tenant. The agricult- 
,ural tenantry in England constitutes a very large 
aud important class, and the adjustment of tenant 
rights with the rights of the absolute owners of the 
property is one of the most diflicult problems in 
A snecession of bad years, and a 


peated three times, after which the Tsar was invested growing consciousuess of unreasonably hard condi- 
with the Imperial ermine, the Metropolitan saying tions, have made the tenant farmers of England | ing the past week has been its substantially nnani- 
at the same time, “*Cever aud protect thy people as dfscontented and clamorous. 


legal | 


-—- 


crowds who 


stricture are 


res of this 
Lat etther entrance 
re bridges. It evident that 
New York en are entirely in 
the station of the Elevated road will be 
removed as $00n as pians have been made for a new 
struetnre, and the tracks of the street railroads will 
undoubtedly be taken up at an early date and the 
cars stopped ata point above the terminus of the 
bridge. It is already evident that the bridge makes 
a new center of distribution and traffic, and that the 
City Hall Park instead of Fulton Street is to be here- 
after the main artery to Brooklyn. What the re 
mote conse quences of the nnion of the two cities will 
be it is too early to predict, but there can be no 
doubt that the splendid network of cable and wire 
which hangs over the East river will modify the con- 
ditions of civie life in both cities, and will introduce 
new elements into our pressing local problem of 
honest municipal government. 


uly 


of the 


of any 
ive Write 


me is the 


the 


lemanadl: 
trance 


imlesjnate ; 


Civilization has not yet become more than a gen- 
eral condition, with phases of barbarism surviving 
almost in their original forms and with almost their 
original foree, and at intervals breaking throngh the 
uet-work of law and custem with the rude hand of 


violence, The aequittal, on the one band, of the 
prize-fighter Dunn for the murder of Elliott, and, 
on the other, of Congressman Tlompsen for the 
murder of Davis, shows how feeble a hold the een- 
tral ideas of a high eivilization have as vet npen 
certain Bections and certain classes of | eupie he 
killing of Elliott was a eid, deliberate, and brutal 
murder, utterly unjustifiable even. by the ronghest 
code of a mining camp, Thompson had more proy- 
ocation, but he usnrped all fnnetions which be 
longed to sect ty in th letermination of guilt and 
the pnoishment of crime. He simply carried mto 
practice the old principle of savage life, that a man 
may kill his enemies on sight, Perl ips nothing 
more disconraging comes out of these two lament 
able failures of justice than the editorial of the 
‘*Conrier Journal.” So long as such semi-burbarous 


standards are held up by leading newspapers bo micides 
will continue to blacken the record of Southern con- 
| mnunities, This paper says of the shot gan: ‘It sim- 
| plities and cheapens the law, and brings it to the door 
of the poorest when need is, and long may its polley 
it is a sentinel by the fireside, enarding the 
protecting our children; @ 
and a perpetual ter- 


prevail ; 
honor of our women, 
menace to wives that are weak 
ror to libertines and libertinuism 


theclogically, 


of the 
shyterian Church dur 


The most signifieant action, 
General Assembly of the Pre 


The present measure, | mons adoption of a minute concerning the so-called 


| f 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 

| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘higher criticism.”’ This minute is very carefully | ple trust in the Saviour, #0 also is this age in which 


worded, and we rather wonder that evan one *‘ Day” 
was heard against it. It condemns ‘ rational- 
istic treatment of the Holy Scriptures,” and the 
denial of the autheuticity or truthfulness of the 


Haly Seriptures,” waras pastors ‘and teachers of the 


dagger of *‘crule theories avd uuproved specuis- 
tions” and re-asseris the authenticity, inteprity, 
truthfulness, and inspiration of the Holy Serpt- 
ures ;"’ while at the same time it is careful to declare 
that “‘the Assembly would not discourage the full 
use of all light in eritieal study, nor does it assume 
that any erroneous teeching is welcomed or offered 
within the bonds of the church.”” Lobertson Smith, 
as we understand his position, could vote heartly for 
this resolution ; certainly Prof. Briggs could do so; 
indeed we donbt whether even Heber Newton wonld 
wish to modify its phraseology. The unan- 


imous passage of such resolution is 
nevertheless significant, becanse it shows 
that, bowever much Christian scholars may 


differ among themselves on questions of the author- 
ship or interpretation of particular books or passages, 
they are heartily agreed that the Bible has a unity 
and integrity and possesses a spiritual character and 
power which distinguish it from all other books, and 
which it is the object of literary criticism to elucidate, 
not todim or darken. The most important action 
at the great gathering of the Baptists at Suratoga 
was the settlement of the long debated question in 
regard to the Bible work of the denomination. A 
ful! and very interesting accouut of the whole con- 
troversy will be found in another column. 


If anyone doubts that there is a ‘‘ movement” not 
only in theology but also in politics and literature, 
as well as in science aud the arts—mechanical and 
s sthetic—his doubts would have at least been rudely 
shaken by an attendance at the Congregational Club 
of New York, last week. Judge Davis interpreted 
this movement in politics, and showed how it extend- 
ed not only through the United S’ates, but through- 
out Christendom, including half-Curistianized 
Russia; his ringing words on the Irish question 
elicited the hearty applause of lis auditors, as they 
will of our readers. Mr. Mabie interpreted the 
movement in literature, and showed how in ali its 
. phases, both the best and the worst, literature is a 
true interpreter of Luman life; Dr. Ward, of the 
demoustrated, by some eogent 
figures the falsity of the sueers of mep who talk ofa 


weakening and decaying clurch; aud Professor | 
Tueker showed that there was uo “drift” in theol- | 
ogy, but a broad, deep current of tuoug!it, which | 
God las ordained aud which Is working out G 


eterial purposes. We surrender cousiderable space 
of this weel’s issue to reports cf thes» addresses, 
which our read-r+ will tind well worth thoughtful 
reading. 


IS THIS AN UNCHRISTIAN BOOK? 


HE Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., of Stenben- 

ville, has recently issned a little book entitled 

** The Cross in the Light of To-day.” It consists of 
ten chapters ; they are eutitled as follows ; 


Christ the Mediator. 

Christ Safferiug for Sin. 
” Christ the Sacrifice for Sin. 

Christ the Propitiation for Sin. 

Christ Crucified the Power of God Unto the Balvation of 
Men. 

Christ the Medium of Forgiveness. 

Christ the Author of Justification. 

Christ the Author of Sanctification. 

Christ the Preserver of Law and Government. © 

Christ Crowsed King over All. 


As the reader would judge from this table of con- 
tents, the book is an eminently Curistly one. Its 
Spirit is reverent; its sole foundation is Scripture, 
It is a reverent endeavor by a minister of the gospel, 
who believes in Jesus Christ as a Mediator, and 
S.crifice, and Propitiation, and Divine Siviour, and 
Crowned King, to interpret his faith ; to open out 
the meaning of the Scripture teaching concerning 
him asthe Divine Sou and Saviour. The book is 
Scriptural, not philosophical; analytical, not emotive ; 
it is earnest, and serious, and reverent, and humble. 
But it is confessedly the result of a fresh study of 
the Word of God, ‘the outgrowth of arduous 
study pursued in investigation of the truth.” 
**I give it to the public,” says the author, ‘‘ confi- 
dent that the naked truth will command itself to the 
candid mind, and in the hope that, as my own mind 
has found rest in the system of truth herein stated, 
even as my heart had previously found rest in sim- 


tnrsed out of his pnipit* hy his Présbytery. 


the foundatious of belief are being questioned, aud 
‘old faiths’ sare seeking new forms of expression, 
the inquiring minds of many of the dear people of 
Obrist may fied rest and power in the same trath.” 
This contilence was evidently an \ovar-confilence, 
For publishug this book. Dr. Melane has beer 
Our 
curiosity was aroused to discover what nu-Christiap 
thiug this Presbyterian clergyman had said, so un- 
Christian that he was d+med by his associates no 
more worthy to preach the gospel. We procured 
the book, and here give our readera in a paragrapli a 
summary of its teaching. Wedo 80 as far as pos- 
sible in tae author’s own words ; 

Jesus Christ is tha effalgeuce of Ciod’s glory and 
the very image of his substance; his cracifixiou is 
the consummation aud perfection of the revelation 
which he makes ; Bethlehem is the vestibule of Cal- 
vary, aud the m wger is the cradle of the cross; he 
did not become the Lam) of God by being lifted 
upon the cross, but he was lifted upon the cross be. 
cause he was the Lamb of God; that cross was lifted 
not by the hand of divine jastice, but by the hand of 
divine love; puuishment reveals jastice, the cross 
reveals love; the object of the cross, the immediate 
object, was the salvation of men not that God 
might love men, but because God did love men ; not 
that it might be possible for G «1 to forgive sin, but 
because he could, and wauted to forgive sin, was the 
cross lifted and the Sou of God lifted thereon ; his 
suiferipg was caused not by the painfal consequeuces 
of sin, but by the inhereut evil of sin itself; as a 
parent suilers for the sin of his child, as a wife sutters 
for the degradation of her husband, as the rain-drop 
which glistens on the lily came from the illimitable 
ocean, 80 the tear-drop ou the cheek of Curist from 
the ocean of infinite love; for love’s sake he bore 
our sins, assumipg our nature and putting himself 
in our condition, by compassion bearing our sius as 
our griefs and sorrows, knowing the pain and misery 
and irreparable loss of siu, rejected by those whom 
he loved and would have saved, and keenly feeling 
the rejection ; but never counted as guilty by God 
or suilering as if Le himself were the gnilty one, as 
meu have said he suffered ; bruised, not by the hatred 
of God toward men, but by the hatred of mon towarJ 
God ; bearing our sius, not by becoming either per- 
sonally or legally gu'lty, but as the inpocent, and 
holy, aud loving, can Lear the sins of others. Ia 
all this Le wus a cacredice for sin, 
the law of sacrilice for‘h in tlie 
Old Testament. 


shadowed 


worshiper bolouged to Gud; must be holy; must | of the artist’s work appoat to the mest 4 be 


duese sucrilices tanght that tle | 


ler with al) which that ipiporis, to tie | 


achuowiedze aud confess their sins be- 
fore G.d; Come to @ holy God Only through 
sacrifices us God might appoint. These sacri 

fices Were bo substitute for holiness; their virtue 
did not reside iu the sull. ring of the saerificed ; they 
were the expressions of penitence aud Consecration . 
they availed only for the contrite and obedieut 
spirit; their obj-c! was not to proyids a substitute 
for punishment, Lut to bring the soul that offered it 
nearer to God, Such, toe, are the characteristics 
of Curist’s perfect sacrifice ; it is perfect ** because of 
the perfection of Lis power and character, because of 
his perfect surrender of himself to God's will, and 
because it accomplishes what no other sacrifice ever 
did in itself ; it takes away sin not from God's sight, 
but from the hearts of men.” It is thus that he pro- 
pitiates, because he awakens in the heart of men re- 
pentanoe for sin and a turning to God, because “ He, 
the righteous Oue, seeing and bearing and suffering 
for sins in the true and acceptable way, has entered 
into Leaven itself to appear for us as our priest and 
head ; aud through him every one who has like con- 
ception of sin, and serrow for it, shall draw nigh 


uuto God, shall be admitted to heaven, shall be | 


crowued with life, and saved.” It is thus, too, that 
the cross is the power of God unto salvation ; it con- 
vinces men of sin, awakens sorrow for it, begets faith, 
generates leve, so that ‘‘ he who comes to the cross 
of Christ and kneels there, bathed in its light and 
love and sorrow, he who yields to its convincing, 
converting, cleansing, and quickening power, shall 
find his enmity conquered by divine love, his sin 
washed away by divine grace, his deadened nature 
quickened by divine life and repentant, believing, 
loving, and obedient, shall confess his sins, and shall 
find God fafthful and just to forgive his sins, and to 
cleanse him from all unriguteousness,”’ 

We have given as fally and accurately as it is pos- 
sible to do in a paragraph an account of Dr. Mo- 
Lane’s book, chiefly for the benefit of our lay read- 


ers, to whom general statements, such as that 
Dr, MelLane holds the ‘ moral view of the atone- 
ment,” or ‘the Bushnellian view of the atonement,”’ 
would be either unmeanipg or misleadiug. Dr. 
Mclanc’s statements seem to us in some instances 
to lack clearness; some of his «alternatives are not 
comprehensive, some of-his antitheses are not truly 
autithefteal, H+ lacks that peenjiar poetic insight 
Which isa characteristic ouly of the greatest spiritual 
geniuses, He has not said the last word on this 
subj ‘ct. But he makes uo pretense of having dove 
so. The defects iu bis statements are tlouse common 
to all theological statements ; that is, to all unin 

spired teaching on themes too vast to be fully com- 
prehended by any one mind, Anditis idie to say 
that liberty is not threatened and ueeds no defending, 
when 80 sincere, devout, and earnest an endeavor to 
apprehend and interpret the gospel of Christ, by so | 
loyal a disciple of Christ as a divine Master and 
Saviour, is made a grouud for excluding tle teacher 
from the pulpit of the church and the fellowship of his 
fellow disciples. The Presbytery of (uxio cannot be 
acquitted in the jndgment of Cliristian men of the 
sin of schism, of dividing the body of Christ ; under 
the guise of defending Curistian doctrine it has vio- 
lated the principles which Christ inculeated. Dr, 
MeLane has withdrawn his s)peal to the General 
Assembly, We trust that the ramor of his intended 
withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church is true, 
Life is too short to permit the waste iu ecclesiastical 
controversies of ehergicr that should he devoted to 
the service of Cirist. It is true that the Presbyte- 
rian Chureh will suffer a probably unudosérved oblo- 
quy. Agaiost it will lie the suspicion of possessing 
the spirit which projecuted Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
Aibert Barnes, Bat for this the Presbytery of Ohio, 
not Dr, McLane, is responsible. Ad the opportu- 


nity will offer in dune time which will evable the 


General Assembly to nianifest that larger and more 
Christian spirit which we are satistied is truly char- 
acteristic of the church which the Presbytery of 
Olio has greatly misrepresented, 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOURSELF, 


FINHE man of superior endowments who has 

diligently made the most of himself more 
worthily illustrates the grace of Corist than the man 
of slend-r gifts who has kept bis talent in the nap- 


kin. A painting that is a work of art may he so 
inappropriately framed, and hnug at enech disad- 
' vantage as to light and shude, that only 2 master 


recognizos werit, Or it may be worthily 


framed ald filly pliced that the skill sd power 

hold- 
er, A Coristian heart may be enshu uch 
ald Uworthy Luman they 
detract from the reeoguiti the Cirrist 
ought to reeeive, the ifdpression it should make, 
Oveasionally paragrayi the Yround of 
the newspapers, aud is quoted in serimons, to 
ithe effect that av accomplished and thought 


ful minister is in th: habit of leaving his study and 
his books to call upon tome poor woman who has 
had long experience of God's grace, and though she 
is ignoranf of everything but her Bible, aud many of 
her ideas abont its truth are-childish, he fiuds in 
conversation with her increase of faith and spiritual 
qnickening ; the fatal point in such illustrations is 
that they are apt to teach that the saiut is strong 
spiritually becanse she is weak mentally ; while the 
factis, that her spiritual nature has com> to this de- 
velopment not because of her ignorance but in spite 
of it. If she knew how to express herself correctly, 
and had a wider acquaintance with life, she would 
not be less, but more, a power for good. When a min- 
ister preaches a spiritual sermon in crooked grammar 
with false pronuueiations,and by his incorrect reason- 
jng manifests ignorance of the first principles of logic, 
you may discern God's power in this lowly garb, 
but many in that congregation will fail to perceive 
the truth so inappropriately presented. Iu a coun- 
try village are two men, both Christians, one of them 
eo unbalanced in jndgment that he ‘‘ sees double,” 
and is always making mistakes that cause his neigh- 
bors to set him down as ‘‘a good man” but unsound 
in his views of things and unsuccessful in affairs, 
The other has good judgment ; a practical gift; he 
knows how to do things in the best way. When his 
neighbors are about buying a parcel of land, or 
building a house, or trading a horse, they are apt to 
find out what he thinks about it first. This map, 
being a Christian, by the respect he holds among 
his fellows for his good sense is presenting to them 
a more attractive view of the Christian life. Even 
when at an evening party some one is asked to play 


| 
| 
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1883. 
or sipg for the entertainment of the eirele, and the 
Christian woman tills 
her part so surpassingly well as to merit the thanks 


who accepts the invitation 
of all present for the pleasure she has afforded, her 
to more 
worthily illustrate and commend the grace whieh 14 tu 
her heart. Where religion is in disrepute, it is 
largely because of its association with unworthy hu 

man qualities, aud its consequent identification m the 
minds of many with them. It is unfortunate when 
a Christian mantis not also a man among men, able 
to hold his own place, and make for himself a higher. 


accomplishment puts her in a position 


alarmed at what they call the ** 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON, 


who 


to those 
uew theology : 


extracta from his sermon are 


ing 


found theology under the domision Of iron 
handed metuphysice. Hijs first 
direuthrall the Word of life from ite elayery to an 


sud Wie to 
artificial 


fered 


lowie Becuuse be bus done -o much aod 
wuch ip persuading wen to interpret the bible not according 
| tothe letter, but the spirit ; 1 ot in eut jection to human stand 

arde, but in compliance with its own analogies ; fat by con 

jectures of what it ought to meun, tat by grammatical and 

historical proofs of whut jt does mean, he has reeeived and 

deserved the name of our potriarch read peti vy z 
Professor l’ark with admiration the 


The youth who is first at the bat or the oar: the | 


student who leads his college class ; 
has made a reputation or a fortune in his profession 
or business; the woman whose 
plishments are the delight of her friends ; these, 


having the grace of Clirist in their hearts, are not 


rac 


by these attainments detracting from its power, they 
are"enshriniog that grace more worthily; even as a 
diamond is more fittiugly set in a ring of gold than 
in one of pinchbeck, 

And beyoud this, the possession and development 
of human gifts carries with it inflaence over men 
that can be exerted for CGiod’s glory, Men say that 
they desire riches for the intlueuce that attaches to 


wealth, aud the good that can be done with 
it. Unquestionably the opportunities of do 
ing good with money are countless, Bat any 


position that menu honor carries with it influence 
that can be used for good, for Crod’s glory, 

The heroes of the Bible were not men of the gooly 
type, nor were-they men of piety without ability. 
They nagniticent qualities, of 
abilities, untiring industry, who would 
made their wark anywhere. 


vust 
have 


Viedern law and civil 


Were of 


ization ackuowledge their debt to the master ereative 
of Mos ‘, 
his way tothe throne; with marvelous genius 
formed a of few tribes. 
Isaiah combined remarkable political sagaeity with 
unrivaled elownence, lie was the Gladstoue of 
his Daniel, though had such 
genius for government that, like Disraeli, he held 
his place us miuister 
ana coustant efforts 


compact nation hostile 


age a captive, 
the tative 
Uubseat 


‘Tlese leu, Mecause of their endowments 


over al 


princes apalust 
lim, 


aud attainments, held places of iniluenee and emi- 


the man who | 


| 
and 


David with undaunted spirit worked , 


he | 


etforts of his frieud in liberating the oftthodoxy of 
New Eugland from iguorance aud fear of Grerman 


literature : 

* Before this contest of the intre: id student, seareely on 
of our divines waa juumnted with trerman literature Ile 
bus made itcommon. With crest sum he Obtained for us 
this freedom For ithe endured great fet Of 


but be fought a good izht. Bat be kept the faith.” 

Even more interesting and applicable to present 
discussions are many passages in a letter to Profes- 
Kor Stuart, to which Vrofessor Vark in bis enlogy 
refers with evident appreciation, which was pub- 
lished in the ‘** Christian 
Ist], Weean only give a few extracts from it which 
show the suffering of a truth loving mind under 
needless suspicious from ones brethren, and the in 
trepidity with which nevertheless Moses Stuart fought 
what Professor Park well calls a good tight, 


of September, 


Tt wae Whispered th st i Whe ouly eccrelly wobe 
to the Germans, bul was leadiog the seminary Over with 
me, and bringing up, or ut least encouraging, Our young, men 


to deistical rationalism besides this, 


it wae whispered | 


aout, in Very way, that it Waa Much the 
other rofeesore could co to keep he semioary from 
over into Luiterianism. What wus 1 then todo? If you, iny 
frieod, grow restive Goder the etdoes whieb | doubt not 
are concerting you from tite te time, apd feel usa if 
being copscious of 5: ow iutegrity | orthodoxy, 
could not and would no! bear them, even ‘he present state | 
of things—just look back sod se the furnsce seven times 


| heated through w 


| Wilh youre ; 
| bie be fore, the 


neues thut mude lech respect heed the principles | 


of thetr moral lite. (Lecure men, who barely added 
another taleut to their original endowment instead of 
three or four, may have been equally God-fearing, 
but they had uo such intlueuce to wield over their 
fellow men, 

The Christian man should be awake to the duty of 
making the most of himself, not simply for his own 
Fuke, but forthe of more worthily illustrating 
the grace of Ciod, and for the sake of the inflnence 
over others which attainment and eminenee brings, 
which may be the channel of moral good to them. 
We need more men like Ff. D. Morgan, Wm. E 
LD Age, and Peter Coop Tr, men who were snecess 
ful in affairs and devoted Christians, 
We need more merchant princes, eminent lawyers, 
statesmen, physicians, scientists, who while stand 
ing head and shoulders above their rivals in their 
several departments are noue the less bumble dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. Christ came to the poor, the 
illiterate, the lower classes ; but Christianity to-day 
should be represented to the world not only in the 
persous of those who occupy inferior stations, but in 
the persons of those who have the most splendid at- 
tainments and who till the most exalted stations, All 
good gifts are of God. ‘The writers of the Seripture 
refer skill in workmanship, sagacity in affairs, and 
the inspiration of the poet tothe giftof God, Relig- 
ion consists in the use of God's gifts for worthy ends. 
And the obligation that rests upon. men to bring 
God's gifts to their fullest development is only sec- 
ond to the obligation, it is part of the obligation, to 
use them rightly. 


PROFESSOR PARK ON PIONEERING IN 
THEOLOGY. 

\ J E have been interested in reading a sermon 

preached by Professor Park some thirty 
years ago in eulogy of Professor Moses Stuart, who 
had been a pioneer in the theological thought of his 
day. Professor Park, with evident warmth of sym- 
pathy for the new Biblical student, deseribes the 
** anxieties of good men” and the ‘* whisperings of his 
brethren” which Moses Stuart had to endure, Pro- 
fessor Park's account of the work which his col- 


league was called to do is especially instructive at 
the present time, and we would commend the follow- 


none the less 


| 


| 


| have aseed, and thank God that you 
are coming forward in your independent course at @ time 
When thousands of heurte beat with sympathy aod in 
und then *ou will pity, rather 


will 
Lot trem- 
recf such innuendoes, whose convictions 
und demeunor ip this respect Would seem to be grounded on 
the old maxim, tha’ 


‘lwoorance the of devotion.’ 


Bat of whut use was it to ary l carried 
Iny OWD tn wae the late! 
that wes tucked tu mie und *GERWANSN All 
my culpabilities, vz, my desert of suspicion, fair exposure 


re 


to distrust, Beresy (to be boro within ressonahle period, in 


asmuuch ae it had already been conceived) all, wll Were corm 
prised in the wonderfully comprehensive matrix of *Germar 
Siudy.’ 

Our shyterian profe RSOTS, W ho have of late been 
f all 
attempts to raise a storm of pre; dice against them, 
the with which 
Professor Park closes a tine exposure of the fallacy 


doing good work in Biblical criticism in spite 


will doubtless appreciate sentence 


usually lurking in the extortation to hold fast to the 


form of sound words, ‘‘ Bat what kind of hold 


/ many aman, zealous beyond all bounds of modera- 


tion for ‘the ancient ways,’ has upon Hebrew or 
Greek, wotit would be rather a dificult task to 
tell.” 

We would like to five other and longer extracts 
from this noble defense of progress in theology. 
Certainly the friends of free aud reverent inquiry iu 
religion could hardly ask for a better vindicatiou of 
their spirit and aims. We content ourselves with 
giving at present in The Christian Union one elosing 
quotation which we would especially commend as a 
most fitting word for the times : 

‘*] hope and pray that, for the peace of the church, 
and the prosperity of religion, attacking will ere 
long cease to be the order of the day, If not, let 
those look well te it who never rest easy except they 
are contending, or at least are laying out all their 
strength and ingenuity to show that the fashion of 
an old garment is better than the fashion of a new 


one, 


THE SPECTATOR. 

it was six o'clock ; the etreets were filled with the working 
people burrying home; the Spectator wa? walking in La 
fayette Piace when he noticed in front of him two raged, 
dirty epecimens of men shulll.ng along in almost soleless and 
upperless shoes. Misery, degradation, and sin were written 
from head to foot of both men, although they were evidently 
not more than twenty-two or twenty-three years old. Coming 
in the opposite direction was aman alittle more raged, 
more dissipated looking, more degraded, because many years 
older. He was between sixty and seventy, and was perfectly 
familiar with the inside of the penitentiary as well as the 
work-house on Blackwell's leland. These specimens passed 
each other directly in frontof the Astor Library without 
sigu or nod of recognition, but when about five feet apart 
the old man turved and looked after the two younger men, to 


find that they bad stopped aod were looking back at him. Ia 


“Beh met her W 4 riy 
froame” Ti Spectato: passed tt dee De ured 
Verealion, Wilh the thought (ule wasthe 
Birds of @ feather,” 
fin recent evening the wae ene Pulte 
rerry curio beavy ehower was & " the 
meelf compeiled to stand ru W 
r of other wd vue 
ple. Some seemed to take it a4 joke, some were irritated, 
Ked though they felt cheap und-wou'ld be to 
“10K OU t eight —for it must be wdmitted it does not add te 
ul & to sts perest 
st Dwir, mMustact collar, ana ; em 
were INnany Working-wirlt, whose feu were ne 
izhly drenched. Some of the-e x voed Sarr ‘ionsly 
nder an umirelian held r oldlv, 
sey, You have no mor te if re 
tween two with @ rivulet of water runnioyg wo from 
orelias on either side, to the great aniusement of 
ions fetter protected he Spectarlor tiarlyv fortu- 
nate, for a matronly ml y mT ie! 
kindly, ** Will you not accept tle sheiter of umorelia 
tutor re nily « on the esa oF 
mn, and afrute this it Lent on the 
ther « 
A corter grocery Bore, we " the major. 
whose face ind cated an ae sce Ww entaofa 
liquor estore om the opposite corner. He was robbing ont 
diemually on @ hroken vie'in an sftempt at a tune whieh eug- 
| yestedajiyv. The emall boys csovhbt the inspiration of the 
movemen! ami in moment were Keeping time; cast 
rage waving, arms and feet mi. In a door 
| way on @ vrou| of wen and wou Wi! ne with 
Loterest and even alfection the movements of the emall boya, 


Suddenly the seeme chanyed ; boy with shoes 
io hia frantic efforts to outdo his veighbors in the vigor and 
circle of bis eteps, step pe The are if his 
companions, & mh, und six ams slay fuhting 
the dirt. The seldier. calm, unmoved, and sid, stood 
amid the serently ruling out h.s discordant tone 
The fivures in the doorway never it ined 
to e fierce fiutit Which rowed belore 
me boy got on his feet and went on cal re we tha 
wh nothing bed oecurre: his Wasi weil by 
thers. and in @& few minutes all were ca au 
on y one face showing any bad reeuits > irawt 
| across the eves amd mouth leaving streaks cof dirt after it. 
The other day the Spectator fell & converse? on With 
s friend who lamented thedec!:: 
Kut.” said the Spectator, wh re rance of t ours 
“pent In his youth over the Heid more 
Keen than y are studying the B ir more 
f they are studying the cate ti less Bible.” 
plied the lamenter of the pet, | m spsten 
Views of truth It ia not desivned to do «0 itis not @ 
| ayate matic ook.” That evening the Spectator bad tf 
| priv lege of attending a Kb ‘le-cluss of vs in & family 
hool. The boya ranged in veurs from eight to 
lhe topic for the evening Was liavids repentanes f “4 
bute rpreted the ftv first em * puis 
| death of bie ehild, and tia thankegiving for Gvod = forgiving 
love aa expressed In the Thirty-second Psalm The Spectator 


ccu'd not but think that the teacher wee leacit his wore 


papils into rather deep theological waters. wher, without 


any previous inetroction, be asked them whether God pat 


iahed David, whether he forgave David, how they could ex- 


plain how God couk!l do both at the same time fhe boys 
replied, however, without hesitation, that forgiveness-did 
not involve escape from puuisiment What then,” said 


the teacber, is forgiveness putting the 


wbere be was before,” was the very sati-factory reply of one 
of the older boys And if «put back where he was be- 


re. why should he be punished teacher. 


asked t! ‘To 
teach him not to do it again,” said one boy. ‘As an example 
to others The Spectator learned afterward 
that theae boye did not etndy catechiem at ail, and the pastor 
wf the church where they attended would’ properly be re 
garded as a Biblical rather than as a doctrinal or theological 
preacber. But they were stucying the through it 
course, in evening tk 
not but think that somehow they bad yotten in the process 
enalty and for- 


another 


bitle 
Bible-class, aud the Spectator could 
a clearer and better idea of the meaning ©! | 
viveness than he got in his teeens from the Heidelberg cat 
echism. 


Two giftato Williams Collewe last week aggregated 75,000. 
Dr. Carter bas sigualized each yeur of his presidency by a 
considerable inerease of the endowment 
s working with tireless zeal 
strengthen ite position, and raise ite standards of se! 
Never in the history of the college baa it done such good 
work aa it is doing present; never has it offered 
euch advantages to students. The alumn: bave always been 
netably loyal, but they have by no mean discharged their 
obligations to the institution. A gift of «0 VoU ought to be 
forthcoming from a body of men who represent @ large 
capital and who owe much to their Goaca President 
Carter is in @ position which enables him to ask for gifts to 
the college with the best possible grace: he has made it 
wortby of the largest liberality. 


of the college and 


to enlarge ita usefalnesa, 


uf he fore 


maler 


| 
| 
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AN INVOCATION. 
By Epitn H. STERLING, 
pia rare and radiant Summer, come! 
Oar hearts and lives with sweetness fill ; 
And o'er the slow-awakeuing earth 
Rich fragrances distill. 


In shining tides of golden light 
Thy long days softly ebb and flow ; 
Through purple nights aglow with stars 
The wandering breez2s blow 


_ The roses tangle all their blooms 
In crimson fleeces o'er the walls ; 
A-tilt on dewy epraye, the birds 
Bing daintiest madrigals. 


We do but dream of thy long hours 
When all unrest is lapt in calm, 

The tender promise of the epring 
Bears not thy healing balm. 

Bring mellow haz to fold the bills ; 
With tender sapphire tint the sea ; 
With thy enchantment wake the earth 

To rapturoueé jubilee. 


THE MORAL DRIFT OF OUR TIME. 


Hon. Noau Davis, 
Hamitton W. Mabie, 
Pror. We. J. Tooker, D.D. 


JHE Congregational Club of New York City has at 
last found a rest forthe sole of its foot. It has 
ceased its nomadic existence, and has fixed on the 
Vienna Café, corner of Tenth Street and Broadway, as 
its permanent home. Its present prosperity is largely 
due to the energy and executive ability of its Presi- 
dent, under whose administration it has passed out of 
the era of an experiment. Here, on Monday evening, 
May 21, a little over two hundred guests—ladies and 
gentlemen—sat down promptly at six o'clock to din- 
ner. The menu was as follows: 


THE CONGREGSTIONAL CLUB MENT. 
SOUP. 
Printaniere Royal, 
FieH, 
Salmon !a Hollandaise. 
REMOVE. 


Sirlein of Beef braise, 
Siewed Mushrooms. Stewed Tomatoea. 
Mashed Potatoes. 


ENTREE, 
Breaat of Lam! breaded. 
French Peas. 
ROAST, 
Chicken. 
Lettuce Salad. Stewed Prunes. 
PUDDI ‘te, 
Fruit Padding. 
Ice (ream, 
DESSERT. 
Strawberries and Cream. 
Cotte 


The dinner lasted quite two hours. As the coffee 
came on, the President, Mr. Roswell Smith, of the 
“Century,” called the club to order, and after the 
election of new members, the reading of the minutes, 
and an announcement from the Outlook Committee 
concerning the anticipated dedication of the Congre- 
gational church at Harlem (the Kev. 8. H. Virgin, 
pastor), introduced the topic and speakers of the even- 
ing. The theme, ‘‘ The Moral Drift of Our Time,” was 
announced to be considered in four divisions, as fol- 
lows: The Drift in Politics, by the Hon. Noah 
Davis, of the Supreme Court; in Literature, by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, of The Christian Union; in 
Church Life, by Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the New 
York ‘‘Independent,” and in Keligious Thought, by 
Professor Tucker, of Andover Seminary. Dr. Ward’s 
paper, which was read; was in a large measure taken 
from a paper prepared for and soon to be printed in 
one of our monthiies, and we bave no right to antici- 
pate that publication here. It was, in the main, a 
vigorous, effective, and, in our judgment, conclusive 
reply to those who allege that there isadmft away 
from the churches. Dr. Ward showed that the increase 
of Evangelical Protestant church membership in rela- 
tion to that of the population dyring this century in 
the United States has been in the ratio of twenty-seven 
to nine; that is, the increase in church membership 
has been three times as great as the increase in popu- 
lation. The other addresses were delivered extem- 
poraneously, and were substantially as follows: 

How. Noam Davis. 

After apologizing for his inability to make proper 
preparation, owing to ill health and official duties, 
Judge Davis said that he regarded the subject commit- 
ted to him as one not calling for the consideration of 
partisan politics, and he should have nothing to say in 
that direction. 

Politics in their true sense are the ethics of political 
governments, and ethics are the science of the laws 
which govern the actions of men as moral agents. The 


moral drift of the age in politics is therefore to be 
sougbt and found in those actions of the various gov- 
ernments of the world which tend to establish, enlarge, 
and protect the safety, peace, prosperity, and liberty of 
their citizens or subjects, and to increase and preserve 
the genera! happiness of mankind. 

Whether we consider ‘‘ the age” as signifying the 
century, or the generation, or the day in which we 
live, time would only permit the most cursory 
glance at the more prominent events indicating the 
moral drift of politics as affected by governmental 
action. As such events in our own country, he referred 
to our Civil War and its results, as affecting the exist- 
ence of the Union, and extending its power and influ- 
ence at home and abroad; and as permanently estab- 
lishing those rights which we deem inherent in man, 
and securing their blessings to ourselves and all who 
choose to seek homes of peace in our country. He 
contrasted briefly those results with the results which 
might have fo'lowed the defeat of the Voion. He 
spoke also of the establishment of the vast system of 
American railways; the benefits that have and are 
hereafter to ensue from them; and the duty of the 
people to protect the corporate organizations which 
construct them with el! their legal rights, while strictly 
holding them to the performance of all their obligations 
and duties to the public.. He glanced at the wonderful 
improvements and inventions in telegraphy ; in the 
uses of electricity, as shown in the telephone, the 
various systems of electric lighting, and other ways. 
He spoke of the great cause of temperance—its- ad. 
vance among the people of the country, and the 
certainty of its becoming a powerful element in the 
moral drift of the age, and briefly referred to the fear 
felt by some that the material character of the age was 
drifting into hostility against a belief in God and the 
religion of Christ. In such a contest God would suffer 
no defeat; and the Christian religion would triumph 
on its principles of universal brotherhood and love. 

Judge Davis then turned to other countries. He 
glanced hastily at Kussia and the progress of its gov- 
ernment in the duty of enfranchisiag the serfs, and 
protecting all its subjects; the war in Koumania 
against the persecution of Christians; and the better 
condition and protection of the Jews as shown in rec- 
ognizing the influence and opinions of other Christian 
nations, especially cf England and America. 

He hastily glanced st France, and the improvement 
and more general happiaess of its people under repub- 
lican institutions. 

He then considered the moral drift of England, as 
shown especially in the greater liberty guaranteed to 
all its subjects in every quarter of the globe. He dwelt 
upon the action of the present government toward the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Irish people ; and showed 
the efforts to redress those wrongs and to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of Ireland; and the noble 
courage with which those efforts had been persisted in 
by Dir. Gladstone and bis colleagues, notwithstanding 
the insane and brutal and criminal folly with which 
they had been met. 

He then hastily pointed out our duty, as citizens of 
our Own country, to furnish asylums to the oppressed 
and suffering of other lands; affording them all the 
rights and privileges which we ourselves enjoy, but 
requiring them to obey our laws, and preventing them 
from making criminal efforts in our midst to injure 
and destroy foreign peoples. No war must be tolerated 
here which consists in secret assassinations and de- 
structions of property on the fleld of action, and a furi- 
ous blare of trumpets three thousand miles away. 


Hamitton W. Mantg. 


The drift of the age is more clearly discerned in lit- 
erature than anywhere else, because literature is of 
all forms of buman expression the most subtle, 
sensitive, and universal; it is upon these delicate 
strings that the winds which fill the sails of commerce 
and turn the wheels of industry become audible and 
musical. We should probably all agree as to the drift 
of literature in the age of Elizabeth, or of Anne, or 
even of that magnificent literary development which 
makes the beginning of this century forever memora- 
ble; these epochs are so long past that all the eddies 
and countercurrents in the stream have been swept 
into the general current, and we see nothing but the 
wide sweep from shore to shore. The books of to-day, 
on the other hand, exhibit such a variety of aim and 
such a diversity of style that at fret glance one feels 
as if al] the universal elements had vanished out of lit- 
erature and left only individual aims and tendencies. 
I can imagine a traveler who had followed the Missis- 
sippi down its long course through the continent, with 
a deepening impression of its volume and magnitude, 
expecting to find it issue to the sea through a mouth 
commensurate with its vast course, confused and dis- 
appointed to find it seeking its way oceanward through 
numberless channels ; so the student of literature who 
has folloveed its well-defined channel through history 


‘might feel as he looks over the literature of to-day; 


and yet through these books so diverse in their charac- 
ter, as through the many mouths of the Mississippi, 
there is a common drift. 

The age of Shakespeare had an immense thirst for 
facts. The reaction against medieval introspection 
was intense and widespread ; men were turning eag- 
erly from fading unrealities to the new realities which 
were fast crowding into their lives. The search after 
facts was universal, and the grasp of them and the 
play of the imagination upon them as vigorous and 
powerful as at any age in the history of the world. 
The result was a splendid presentation of fact and re- 
ality through literature. Shakespeare and the dram- 
atists personified fact and experience in dramatic forms ; 
Spencer and the poets of his fiber exhibited them in 
beautiful symbols. The thirst for reality was so strong, 
the facts se fresh ani inviting, that men were satisfied 
simply to lay hold upon them and delineate them with 
all the power of the imagination. Facts were detached 
from the mass of their relationships and put ‘in 
clear, bold perspective in the foreground. Though 
this age looks out upon life from another point of 
view we are as eager for facts as were Shakespeare's 
contemporaries, but the conditions have changed. 
Seas that were then uncut even by the kee! of ad. 
venturers are to-day the common highways of com- 
merce; we have become familiar with the innumerable 
phenomena of the world; we have accumulated num. 
berless facts ; we are now reversing the process of the 
sixteenth century, and endeavoring to put facts in their 
wide relationships and to interpret the genera! .aws 
which underlie them. Hence we have an age of critics ; 
Sainte Beuve, Coleridge, Carlyle, Arnold, Lowell, and 
Stedman represent a creative side of literary work, 
and stand in literature for that ecientific tendency which 
isone of the characteristics of the age. They are not 
content, like the old-fashioned critics, to balance liter- 
ary qualities against each other and endeavor to strike 
& neat account between them. They are students of 
the universal mind, of universa! life through literary 
men; they are interpreters of those large divine 
truths which lie back of every great literary develop- 
ment. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns is a profound study 
of the poetic temperament and of its relations to life ; 
Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets” is an interpretation of 
an intellectual movement of an age, and as truly cre- 
ative as any other form of literary production. 

Turning from the critics, the poets and writers of what 
is known asthe ‘‘art school” come to®mind. Keats, 
Swinburne, Rh ssetti, Morris, and their compeers, repre- 
senta drift and tendency as real as any otherin this age. 
They are not solitary voices, nor are they alien spirits 
in our later literary development; they voice a real 
hunger for beauty and are the leaders of a real move 
ment toward its conquest. The reaction against 
Puritanism is stil: incomplete; it is not a reaction to- 
ward woridliness—that is, toward conventionality and 
conformity to low material standards; it 1s a reaction 
from the partial] to the whole, from the rigid and 
arrested movement of mind to its free, healthful and 
harmonious expression. Matthew Arnold has said that 
Puritanism locked the English mind in a dungeon; it. 
is rather true that it led the English people 
through a deep defile in the mountains from 
which only a single star was visible, the polar star of 
righteousness. That staris not less clear to us than to 
the Puritans, but it is no longer solitary; a whole 
heaven of moving constellations has swept into our 
vision. We tee the star of righteousness as clearly as 
ever the Puritan saw it, but to our vision it is the center 
of a universe that shines out in a divine revelation of 
beauty around it. The Hebrew tendency, which the 
Puritans represented, is not lost; it is only being sup- 
plemented by the Greek tendency: The note of unrest 
clearly discernible in the poets of the art school, and 
in Arnold and Clough, is the expression of a lack of 
harmony in the age; it is the recovery of that har- 
mony, however imperfectly, which these poets are 
striving after. The Greek thought is clearly defined 
and sharply outlined ; he came naturally into the pos- 
session of this harmony, because he had but a single 
world to set in order. We have a deeper and more 
Jifficult problem ; two worlds lie in our vision and art 
cannot turn its face away from either. I do not forget 
that Milton gave us an earthly and Dante a heavenly 
paradise, nor do I forget the immortal faces on the 
walls of [talian palaces and churches when I say that 
Christianity has not yet found its highest expression 
in art. Christianity must give us the key-note of the 
new harmony. 

But there is a deeper tendency than those that have 
been mentioned in literature of to-day. Walt Whit- 
man and Zola mark the extreme limits of a profound 
and healthful movement. Whitman cannot convey to 
us a large, imaginative conception of the magnitude of 
the continent by enumerating the cities which le be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, but is it not sig- 
nificant that the imagination follows fast upon the 


° 


Mav $1, 1882: 


track of commerce and finds «ven the centers of trade 
habitable and suggestive? Whitman’ cannot poetize 
the baser interests and lower pursuits and more ma- 
terial 
but is it not significant that p 
away from the meaner’walks of 


occupations by setting them out in blank verse, 
ciry no longer turns 

life, 


is touching 


even the smoke above our dreary manufactur 
ing towns with the glow and! color which be- 
long to the highest heaven of be suty ? Aui&% in 


the gutters of Paris is not edifying, but is it 
not sivnilicant that the 


thing even in the basest and the Vilest? The novel, 


imayiuation finds some 
the characteristic literary product of our age, deals 
directly aud solely with life, and the avidity with which 
it is read, the’ thousand forms which it takes, show 
where the real interest lies ard Indicate 
lines along which it will drift. The. deepest tendency 
of literature is toward the study and interpretation of 
life in its 
an old tendency slowly working its way down from 
the highest to the. }owest forms. 

trilogy of the Agamemnon of .lschylus, or in the 
cqually noble trilogy of lipus of Sophocles, 
feels the atmosphere cf elevatign, proportion, and re- 
but there is 
nota character in them wio has not stepped into the 


human 


widest and «deepest experience, 


one 
pose which inspire these noble works; 


serene world of art out of the anguish and dust of the 
lower world; not @ sentiment that was not first in the 
and even the form 
by step, to the 

life. This 
the interior 


universal consciousness of (rreece 
ofthe drama may be traced back, step 
rustic festival and the most obscure rural 
ave igs intensely practical, in that it sees 
union of all knowledyve with life; literature be 
comes more and more the Voice of that universal! cx 

perience which is born ef the contact of the soul with 


the universe within and around it, 


The topic submitted to our consideration this even- 
ing to the drift of the age. But when 
lo religious thinking, the arises al Onee Whether 
we have any right lo say Lunt We are drifting. The 
Il want to know whether 


comes 


query is a very Serious One. 
the movement which I feel about me and beneath me 
is merely 4 movement of surface currents leading 
me where 1 know not whither, aod to leave me | know 
hor myself, I have no question that there 
BUY Bee. 
Gola Spirit is neverabeent. back, see that 
the Spirit of God is the centurics. 
Men have questioned in other times, just a8 We are 
questioning Lo-day; but (rod has kept steady current 
in all the good thoughts of men, leading them whither 
I believe that the Spirit of God is at work 
aud that we are under a strong, 
steady control of the living God. 1 have no question, 
to the the doubts of our 
doubts are not Uippant and 
seeking for 


not where. 
is nocdrift in this ave or in 


he would. 
in this generation, 
no doubt, as outcuame of 
day. These 
They are 


the doubts of san ave the 


truth. The thinking of cour time, religiously, is a 
serious thinking. Aud, by the very conditions of 
the ave, it reyuires honest soswering. The age 
puts some very serious queslions to the eburch. 


It says to the church, especially in its scholarship, 
** We shall not Want anything from you until you can 
say What is true to your convictions.” And the church 
should have nothing to say until it can say just the 
right things—say nothing that does not carry the force 
of a truth and aconviction that is based on know! 
edge. We are taking up some of the most Vital ques- 
tions; men want, of those who are honestly and ear- 
nestly at work in their investigation, resuite; aud the 
honest scholar of to-day must often say “I cannot 
answer as yet; the age wants from mea full, andable, 
and aroundly allirmative answer, if it Wants anything 
at all.” I reverence those men of our time who are 
the calm, patient scholars, who are quietly doing their 
work, and who are holding back their last word until 
they can say with strong and serene assurance, ** We 
believe because we know." More than this, the relig- 
ious thinking of our time is the outcome of the work 
of the church. (The great problem of to-dayis to 
find in the :d« of Coristianity something to match 
the work which the church has been deing under the 
leadership ot Christ. It has gone into every part of 
the known worid; it bas started up the races one by one. 
The great work of to-day is the redemption of the race, a 
work especially developed during the last half century ; 
and the problem is to find an idea, a conception, of 
Christianity which is large enough to carry on this 
work. If you look back over history you will see that, 
side by side with the doctrine of the atonement, there 
has also been some other great doctrine, or doc. 
trines, made prominent in the faith of the church 
which have cnergized and affected all its work. 
Thus the doctrine of God's sovereignty was developed 
atatime when there was a large social and political 
work to do, and when the emphasis on that doc- 
trine was needed in order that that work might be 
efficiently done. So I think, to-day, side by side 
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| with the work of saving individual souls. eentered 


we are develo: 


the doctrine «f a personal atonement, 


ing a large doctrine of redemption—a d 
| carries with it nothing less than the redemption | 
race, 
tion. 

the race at Calvary. 
taking hold of the truth that history is the going of 

God to man, rather than of man to G wl; that the e« 

trast between the Christian religion and all 
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The history of mankind {3 the h 
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Jesus Christ did not first come inte eontact with 


Phe relivious thinking of our tim: 


other r: 


ligions is, Storra eR presse at in recent ser- 
mon, this: that 


seckinpg God, the Christian religi 


other reilvions represe nt 


n represents G1 as 
seeking man. We have come, fF believe, at last into 
| the conception that if we, as C 


iristian men and w 


men, in our thinking, are to reath men, we n 


| with a tremendous « 


the great line 
energy and love, as he is working out from himeacif 
| toward man. The 


| throne of God and the 


stream that ws from out the 
is an ever widening 
It seems to mes that 


on ani 


deepening current. me someti 


doubts of God's love tlowing from the inearnat 


through the atonement have been aroused too much by 
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Brooklyn, $1500 000 by New York, and =500 000 by 
private parties. Th private subseribers elected Me 
when the bridge was mate a } work and the 
money Was back to the rs. Sitee that 
hime the trustees bave been named by the mayors of 
New York and Brookiy: A 
pointed engimeer May 2:), 1867, and made his report of 
plan?, and estimates the of the f Witte 
September, The plans were ex ed ag vec 
hy board of « uiting « f 
ny an adaition of f Feet te the vht of the 

Mr. Roebling orwisally « eost of the 
structure at the andl it ProOacnes, 
and width, and s eu r 
ties in building the tower thi Now bork side. 
vether with other necessary alteration cic., Have 
swelled the total cost to Over 

The course of the bridve is a straight line from near 


the junction of Fulton and Main Streets, 3B ilpn, to 


curious questions of men. Lt us not be afraid of | Chatham Square. New York, near the City Hall. Tle 
believing in the laryeness of that love letuse ine strikes the Lirook YM f the 
ourselves to it that, in the Spirit f that love, we may Merry . and crossing the river at a sht angie 
reach down and reach out everywhere where God | down stream meets the New York bank at the foot of 
wants & man. Roosevelt Street. But the envinerr wh: made the 
| The religious thinking of our time, then, seems t | plans Was not permittel to see the first ne laid. Tag 
| me to be profoundly serious, It seems to me t> he i the summer of 1568, while standing on a pier of the 
| thoroughly bonest. It scems to me to be the neces Fulton Fe rry Si OXing the sition of the Br klyn 
sary outcome of the church: and it seems to me | tower. the fending timbers were «o thruat back by an 
tobe a werk that commits itself to the energy and | incoming ferry-boat as t> catch and crush his foot, Bh 
work of God, as he is going out after man. Now. | died sixteen days iater «f lockjaw. Ilias nod sue. 
what «do we want different from this? JT do not | cessor, Washington A. Roebling, has since superin 
assume that we are tO reach thi fina! truth : | do not | tended the work. direct y its proyress mucn f 
| know wiiy this ave should reach the last word any | time from his house on imbia Heights, froma wine 
| more than the aves that have gone before. but these | low of which he can view the structure. Le hae not 
| are our conditions. Can we ! any less serious? Can | been al to give to the werk his personal oversight 
we be any jess honest? (‘an we ra to | since when he contrat i the cals rn clime 
| oS What can we co but try te mateh « m breathing the compressed sir f the caisson i 
work whkh our ideas of God, wit | his love? | constructing the Brooklyn tower. 
| can we do but in him Let try to go down rie ny we @iat mmense 
| below what we call the drifts of things, the currents | stone towers extending t fvet the Lelween 
that cross each cther, into the deep, steady, eternal | which “hangs the ponde:us span tenortera have 
| current Where God gives guidance, and where G ! sup- | a knowing emile for everything ryt tale 
plies the. tlow, and we shall make it better and | are expected to tray becoming astonis it whe t 
worthier for meno to live when we bave dope if Work + said that enact these fremeni! 4massee of « 
| on the earth. stone was lowercd t> 1 Cal t back of an 
THE bpp . inverted Gvorgia | The Brooklyn box, of 
rHE BROOKLYN BRIDGE callcd, wus towel 
hat w and irrecoverable cdi bert near the fu y It was 
coverer,” Master Heory Lludson sailed into New | built of pitch | thin ‘were ape of a 
York Bay on bis famous voyage to fied a northwest | divi ‘ With the s gy sightly outward, 
passage to Cuiua, he is said t iave given Vent to his lumens sof t feet by 1.2 and 
first nel only these remarkahie wer feet thiek. the timbers « rit being f..<tene 
Seve! there!” pufllog out in the same breath, ** t wether with power! through bolts, and al! the ints 
clouds of dense tobacc> smoke that in one moment | and seama fille! w | siles were eight feet 
the vesse! Was out of sight of ian.” Could the ehosts | thick at the top, tapering down to cight inehds at the 
of this adventurous mariner and bis tranquil Dutch | bottom. The interior was divided into six compart- 
tars stand once more on the deck of the gallant lialf ments connecting by Ww ed 
Moon” and ascend the waters of the bay, even the | with iron mace air-tight. Upo '¢ wooden box 
stolid poi fle rence of the mmodore mizit for % sc VeTa. COUTECS f stone were laid unt Lhe 
ment be invaded’, and the fumes of his pipe grow | by its own Weight to the bottom f the river. Con 
thicker and bluer as there should burst is as— | presseil air Was then forced into the bei), and work 
piring gaze the spectacie of that mighty span men were sent down to begin the work of ¢xecavation. 


Without 
Ile might not un 
the red 
men, Or a dangerous contrivance of those ingenious 
and wicked Connecticut Yankees, who so eruelly put 


& prop that makes two cities one. 
paturally set it down as an enchantment of 


upon the simplicity and innocence of his unr ffend- 
ing countrymen. But the modern man is too wise t 
wonder. Standing on the footpath of the completed 


bridge that marks another triumph of Ning Man in bis 
march to omnipotence, he will open 
wider than to let a halting ‘‘ very good” eseape, as by 
reflects that perhaps before another 250 
rolied around men may be treading the viewless ait 
walking on the deep, and that perchance som: 
Hudson sailing through the « may graze 
deep-falling auchor on the top of a sunken tower. 

The Brooklyn Bridge, like the Adirondack railroad, 
gets its name from the region it is intended to make 
accessible. Not that there is any resemblance between 
this great wilderness without an inn and the vast 
hunting ground of the north. The guides of the city 
of churches are good peace-loving ministers’, not those 
rough quarrelsome fellows that infest the woods. 

As far back as 1865 William C. Kingsley, a large 
owner of real estate in Brooklyn and Long Island 
gencrally, conceived the project of a bridge, fixed 
the termini for it, and employed an engineer to draw a 
plan and make estimates. During the severe winter 
of 1866-7, when scores of impatient business men often 
spent more time amid the ice floes of the East River 
than at their desks in the city, a bill for chartering 
the New York Bridge Company was introduced in the 
Legislature. The charter, which was granted late in 
April, 1867, (xed the capital at 35,000,000 (with power 
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surface. 


Phere were Wrought-iron shafts in the roof of the 


CAISSON, through which the carth sud stones eould be 


pith was reached the 
caisson was filled with cu ncrete an! left alone with its 
ddle of Moreh, 


This work lasted ucatil the m 


irvien. 
isvl. Two months, however, were lost by a $15,000 
re in the caisson. A simiiar caisson was built and 
ink 1 the New York Pne ities were 


‘creased = he re, LY treacherous beds of 
juicksand, Which made it necessary {> sink the caisson 
to the fri ck, Re VU" feet Ww the high 
water mark. 

At the height lis “feet above vh water mark 
each tower ig divided into three su’ towers by two 

avenucs feet Puese rise to « height of 


| and running 


wers rise thirty feet bigber, 
a kind of 


saddle for the play of the cables suppurting the 


feet, abovg which the full t 
to & point Where huge iron pilates rest as 
bridge 
the anch ither side, 


back to rages On ¢ 


Tue Brooklyn tower was finished in May 1575, and 
the New York tower in July, 157». 

The anchorages which hold the wire cables are lo 
cated 930 feet-inland from the towers on 
They are solid masses of stone 11) feet | 
the base, rising YU above wat 
weighing 60 UOU tens. At the bottom 
age are four huge cast-iron p 
iby feet by 174 feet on the surface and 24 feet thick, 
and weighirg 46 0UU pounds Into this plate are 
fastened parallel iron bars which pass through the 
solid masonry about 2» feet, to the face of the anchor- 
age, Where they are attached to the four cables which 
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support the bridge. These are four bunches of wires | lords had gone mad at once and turned their tenants 


laid paraile! and bound together by a wrapping also of | 


wire. They rest upon the heavy iron saddles at the 
ton of the towers, and sweep with a long, graceful 
curve back to the anchorages and across the river. 

Each. wire is a little over one eighth of an inch in 
-thiekness and there are over five tuousand of them in 
each cable, making a bundle 15; inches thick. In 
order to lay the wires straight and parallel it was 
necessary to sub-divide the mass into skeins, or strands, 
which were first laid and bound separately and then 
united. Each eable contains 1! strands of 275 wires 
each. Tuese bundies or parcels formed a continuous 
Wire Tope, nearly miles iong, Which was carried 
from anchorage to anchorage back snd forth 278 times. 

The anchorages sud towers Laving been completed, 
everything was now built but the bridge. Twin giants 
stood facing each other on the river’s banks, mute and 
estranged. Now for the peacemaker who should bring 
them together. A three-quarter inch wire rope was 
coiled ona scow at the Drooklyn landing. Oae end was 
hoisted up the face of the tower and carried over to the 
anchorage. The scow was then towed tothe other 
siie, paying out the wire as it went. The other end 
Was then hoisted to the topof the New York tower, 
taken back to the anchorage and made fast. Another 
Wire was carricd across in the same manner. The 
two were fastened ‘toyether over windlasses at either 
terminus, making an codless belt, or traveler, revolving 
by steam power through the whole distance from 
anchorage to anchorage. A boatswain’s chair, consist- 
ing of « small bit of board fastened at the four corners 
With 48 many short ropes, which were passed through 
& ring Overlicad, was secured to the “traveler” on the 
Brooklyn tower. Tae bridge was now ready for its 
first passenger. Friday afternoon, August 25, A 
knot of men on the Brooklyn tower; house-tops 
invisible for the faces; streets aud docks crowded ; all 
eyes fixed on the boatswaiua’s chair, dangling like a 
speck from its slender support. Lush! A man steps 
out from the knot on the tower, takes his seat in the 
chair, grasps the ropes, and gives the signal. The 
engine starts and—whizz, hiss—swinging in his lofty 
cradle, tie first pagsenger on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
Mr. E. F. Farrington, the master mechanic, speeds 
across the waiter. Dowu, down, down, he sweeps 
until the iowest point of the curve is reached; then 
up, up, upto the opposite tower. The wire bends 
and sways, but it does not break. Soon the goal 
is reached, and once more the car with its precious 
launched, fur the return trip. Amid the 
booming of cannon, the shrieks of the river craft, 
the shoutivg ani cheering of the crowd, the ven- 
luresome traveler reaches his j-urney’s end. Twenty- 
five minutes by the watch. Now lay the other wises. 
The bride is safe. 

From this time the work progressed with all possible 
rapidity. "The carrier rop2’s Were soon in position from 
Which the cradles,” or platforms, for regulating the 
Wires Were suspended. The running and regulatiog of 
the cables commenced June il, 1877, and the last wire 
Was ruin OVer Oot. 11, Is7s. It took about balf an hour 
to lay one wire, and in good weatherthe four cables 
could have been completed in ten munths; but snow 
wnilice and wind and sun so delayed the work that 
not more than forty wires could be laid in a single Cay. 

The bridge floor, an intricate and complex frame 
work of steel, starting from the towers‘'118 feet above 
high-water mark, rises by a majestic curve to the 
center of the river span, Where it meets the cables. It is 
divided into five parallel avenues, of an average breadth 
of 16 feet, separated by six vertical lines of trussing. 
Tie outside avenues are for vehicles. The central 
avenue, elevated 12 feet above’ the others, is for foot 
passengers. The intermediate avenues will be used 
for Cars running from terminus to terminus by means 
of a stationary engine and aa endiess wire rope. 

It is « fine remark of Mark Twain's, quoting Herodo- 
tus, that nothing adds so much to the beauty of a book 
asanappendix. Weare not able at this moment to 
refer to the passage, but it is not at all unlikely that 
Herodotus, being a man of di-cernment, also said that 
nothing adds so much to the beauty and completeness 
Ofa bridge asan Opening. It just now occurs to us 
thatthe passage is found in his posthumous works. 
Buithis is no light matter. The glorious sun—the 
Sin is always glorious on such occasions —rose as 
usual on Tuursday morning, in the east. The people 
ef New York and Brooklyn rose too. and flocked in 
great numbers to the bridge entrances. Seven hun- 
dred policemen were on duty in the vicinity of the 
City ilall park and at the New York entrance to keep 
the madiing crowd from polluting with unholy feet 
the sacred pavement of the avenue in the air, and to 
restrain unruly spirits. Two hundred and fifty 
oficers performed similar duty on the Brooklyn side. 
Pigures and language are too poor to describe the 
throngs that loyally chewed the dust all the livelong 
day in the twocities, having for the most part no further 
taste of the festivities. It was as though all the land 


People poured into the great thor 
and children that followed the 
Of course peddlers drove a 
thriving trade. Silver wasked *“‘sooveneers” of the 
bridge were palmed off on unsuspecting rural gentle- 
men a8 entitling the holder to admission to the cere- 
mouies in the Brooklyn station. The Fulton Ferry was 
the great avenue of communication between the united 
towns ; all day long back and forth the holiday masses 
made their way. If it wasthe Ferry Company’s funeral! 
it was, like Samson’s, a glorious suecess. The decora- 
tions ia New York, exceptin the immediate vicinity of 
the bridge, at Madison and Union Squares, and in parts 
of Broadway, were few and meager. But in the city 
vf churches—well, imagine an immense hopper filled 
with thousands of tlags of every size and description, 
thousands of yards of bunting, @ few portraits and 
mottoes, a dozen handfuls of artistic taste, and one or 
two of patriotic extravagance. Now start the hopper 


into the streets. 
oughfares like the rats 
pied piper of Hamelin. 


and mix them well. 'Thendraw out the mixture by the 


yard and festoon it over innumerable public buildings 
and private dwellings until a prosaic waste of bricks aud 
stones is transformed into a vision of fairy land, and 
you have formed a faint conception of the Brooklyn 
of yesterday. Ose feature only need be singled out 
for special mention, since it illustrates the scope of 
American foresight and confidence. A shop-keeper 
on Fulton Street displayed in bis window a picture of 
the bridge with this inscription painted at the bottom: 
The wonder of the world.” 

Shortly before one o’clock the President and cabinet, 
Governor Cleveland and his staff, Mayor Elson, and 
other dignitaries, seated themselves in the carriages at 
the Twenty third Street entrance of the Fifth.Avenue 
Hotel, and were escorted thence to the bridge by the 
Seventh Regiment, commanded by Col. Emmons Clark. 
The line of march was through Fifth Avenue, Fustir 
teenth Strect, and Broadway, to City Hall park. ‘Tue 
regiment marched as far as the New York tower, 
halted, faced north, and presented arms as the l’resi 
dent’s party walked by. At just 2 p.M., Acting 
President Kingsley of the Bridge Trustees, and Genera! 
Jourdan and staff, met the distinguished guests at the 
New York tower, and Mr. Arthur began his great walk- 
over. The forts at Governor's Island and the men-of- 
warin the harbor belched forth their iron. tongued 
salutes. Tue river craft shricked, the people on the 
house tops swung their hats and cheered, and the dig- 
nified little darkey that walked at the President’s side 
carrie 1 his yellow water-pau a trifle steadier and smiled 
approval. 

At the brooklyn side the pedestrians were met by 
Mayor Low. The Twenty-third Regiment was drawn 
up along the approach, and stood at “ Present Arms.” 
The noise now became terrific. Batteries bellowed 
like mad, and every individual little tug on the river 
seemed to have saved all its spare steam for montis 
back to crowd it through a diminutive whistle at this 
auspicious moment. The bridge alone remained un. 
moved in its stately dignity amid the general din. At 
2 47 the exercises in the Brooklyn entrance began in 
the presence of nearly 4 000 people admitted by ticket. 
The president and party had seats on one side, the 
speakers and trustees on the other, and between them 

nd at cither hand swarmed the audience. Hon. J. 3. 
T. Stranaban presided. Mr. Kingsley on behalf of the 
Bridge trustees presented the structure to the two 
cities, reviewing at some length the history of the 
work. Mayors Low of Brooklyn, and Elson of New 
York, then responded for their respective cities. At 
this point Mr. Levy put the crowd in good humor 
by playing several national airs on his cornet, after 
which the Hon. Abraham 8S. Hewitt delivered an ora- 
tion. The speaker was in poor Voice, so that his 
words could not be heard far from the platform. 
Among other good things in his Speech was a fine 
tribute to the character and perseverance of Mrs. John 
A. Roebling, who, since her husband’s illness, has so 
far mastered the intricacics of his profession as to be 
of invaluable assistance to him Inthe prosecution of the 
great work. Dr. Storrs’s fine address was frequently 
applauded, and bore the stamp of true eloquence which 
the great preacher always fixes upon his work. When 
he mentioned the name of President Arthur the vast 
audience rose, t> a man, and cheer on cheer rang 
through the building, tiading an echo in the street and 
taken up by the crowds stretching far outon the bridge. 
That patriotic shout was the most eloquent speech of 
the day. The President pleasantly bowed his acknow!l- 
edgement without rising, and the speaker’s voice was 
again heard. The exercises closed at afew minutes 
past five o’clock. During a large part of the time a 
gallant army officer held a lady’a parasol over the 
President’s head, looking into his face all the time 
with an expression of rapt admiration, or, as some 
prosy fellow would say, of intense weariness. Later 
in the evening the President dined with Mayor Low, 
and at 9:30 a reception was given to himin the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn. 


The orators had pronounced the brid de the most 
wonderful structure ever built, and had settled forever 
its future importance. It is said tha! the cables have 
visibly swelled since the speeches were made—but this 
in passing. Early in the evening the jbridge was 
cleared of stragglers, and preparations were made for 
the grandest display of tireworks ever witnessed in New 
York. 

The fact that there were altogether over fourteen 
tons of fireworks set off conveys some idea of the 
mammoth proportions of the entertainment, which in- 
cluded some 750 shells, 65 ilights or ‘ bouquets” of 
rockets, of 50 and 100 to the flight, each rocket weigh 
ing from two to four pounds; making in all some 
+,000 pieces sent off from the center of the bridge 
alone, besides the continual torrent from either tower. 

At eight o’clock the first boujuet of rockets was 
fired. Ina moment answering showers of stars burst 
from either tower; rockets climbed tlle sky, and, 
having kissed the clouds, died in splendoqas they fell. 
Balloons of tlaming golden light carried the Prome- 
thean fire back to heaven, dropping coals of brilliant 
hue in their flight. Like a bride shrouded in robes of 
glory woven in the sunlight, sparkling with gems of 
richest color, the massive bridge stood out against the 
deep blue sky, and in the gorgeous glow of « thousand 
lights there stood revealed shadowy wastes of house- 
tops packed with admiring thronys, piers. crowded to 
the cdge, the gaunt masts of ships with their heavy 
freight of wondering tars, the river heaving on its ebb 
ing tide countless barges and tugs and steamers, each 
With its mass of upturned faces. Th: rocket 
booms from the bridge and breaks in benediction over 
the scene, the steam whistles shrick, ang al! is over. 
One by one the lights go out, the tired derowds steal 
quietly away, and in the hush the full-érbed moon, 
rising from behind the walls and spires of the sleeping 
city, making its way among the silent stars, tilings its 
peaceful radiance on the completed bridye. / 
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HAMPTON AND ITS SCHOOL. 
[FROM OUK OWN 


TINHE little notch in the Atlantic coast-Jine which, 
on the ordinary map of reference, stands for the 
grandness of Chesapeake Bay and the waters that pay 
it tribute, calls to mind—oroeughtte—not only stirring 
stories of American history, but, in close connection 
with some of them, one of the most worthy if not one 
of the most important educational institutions in this 
country. Its name Lampton Normal) and Agricultura! 
Institute,” and iis aim is to vive the Nevro a practical 
education, chiefly with a view of makiny intelligent 
and earnest teachers who sliall carry on the Work among 
their rapidiy-increasing and needy fellowsin the South. 
It is only necessary to carefully consider tor a mo 
ment the dark and threatening aspects of the Negro 
problem in this country to fully &ppreciate the great 
work which this schoo! is doing: and if the readers 
of The Christian | sion could only make a cay’s visit 
to the Institute, as the writer did last week, anc see its 
actual workings among the Negroes of all ayes from 
childhood to manhood, how it is teaching them to be 
not only sensible thinkers but sensible laborers, 
farmers, mechanics, shoe-makers, tailors tand the like, 
they could not fail to bring away some of the enthusi 
asm of its teachers and workers, which has carried 
them over the most discouraging obstacies, and which 
seems fairly contagious. 

The school grounds of 
situated on the northern shore of Hampton Roads, 
near the village of Hampton, and its entire property, 
consisting of schoo! buildings, work-shops, farm prop- 
erty, etc., is valued at about $550,000, most of which 
is the result of private contributions. Fifteen years 
ago the Institute opened with fifteen scholars and 
two teachers ; as the result of the tireless energy of its 
principal and guiding spirit, Genera! S. C. Armstrong, 
it has 60 grown in iniluence and scope that now fifty 
teachers and officers are needed to take the charge of 
its nearly 600 students. 

One of the features of Hampton is its Indian de- 
partment, which, started in 157s, was the beginning 
of the great work of Indian education at Carlisle, Pa. 
In this department there are now about 100 Indians, 
boys and girls, who are taught our language and the 
ordinary studies of the school, and at the same time 
carefully trained in the working of various trades. 
Harness, tin, shoe, blacksmith, wheelwright, paint, 
and carpenter shops are in active and successful oper 
ation. In each one the actual goods are made and 
sold; in some cases to business firms, in some cases 
as government contracts. 1 was told, and believe it to 
-be true from specimens of work which I saw, that the 
Indians are specia!)y skillful in the leather and harness 
work. These industrial departments are not confined 
to the Indians, liut make a marked and general feature 
of the school. They are carried on by the ‘‘work 
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| 
| 
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sake of discip'ine and instruction, even the day schol 

ars being expected to do some work each day. The 
marked success of the industrial system is one of the 
phases of the schoo! work that strikes the visitor forci- 
bly. During the past year there have been an aver 

age of 140 colored students who bave worked ten hours 
a day revularly, and then put two hours of study every 
evening on-top ofthat. Part of the monthly earnings 
of these work-stucdents are given to them in cash; the 
rest is placed to their crevlit, order that when 
enough -has been thus accumulated to pay their ex- 
In this 


in 


penses they may become regular students. 


way they are taught habits of manliness and independ. | 


ence in their education. The tuition of the 
school is free, but each stucent is charged #10 a month 


washing. 


¢urTning 


for board, including clothes-meading, fuel, 
lights, anc! In addition to the 
daily labor provided for the work-students, the schoo! 


attendance. 


endeavors to give cach of the stuclents In the regular | 


course a certain amount of work which goes to pay his 
orher ten dollars. 

The work of the industria! branch, whether on the 
farm Orin traces, is conducted on business principles 


The sawmi!! and woodworking factory, the gift of | 


Mr. C. P. Hluntington, is run at a profit. It is to be 
hoped that the readers of this meager deseription of 
the grand work done at Hampton may be interested 
enough to send for the Principal's report of the past 
year, with « view of lending « helping hand. The re- 
port is full of most insfructive facts, and the following 
extract‘from the portion on the Industrial System 
briefly deseribes the special needs of the institution : 


“The vaue of trainiz be hand, of industriogs babite. and of 
whe lide Aly A“ system Wil ever give 
The system i+ difficalt and costly, b ‘pays in the best sense, I: r- 
hape ty-fi ve per | more student iIsbor reqggired to do a 
yiven than oOntelde hands; the pay being the the iler- 

r ‘ndnetrie® are at a diva ivantace for Want of working 
Capita’, which is ae Or machinery. Ea 
mal tof sie to mak 
ck sivantage, Pach mantyer 
thie ¢ andl iotere=t in h'- 
wor i ee Who rikifiy for owt Now the 
Centra. | ue ear.y no ited amour 
Bt ite con ro, for the w Ge part if 
pees as Offer de, each ~'Darate and tndepender' 
hy tee they are now, inceed, a! separate a8 to aeeounte. bat do 
net have that -eparat ave, @Ceptiny 
'O which i” inet yeur te eand « are Of the 
endowment fund, at five percent. ititerest. It te tie ye 
the simplest of a the induetrics, fr epenience, 

“Tthercfore appeal to the friends of the » tel f industria 
ecducal lo contribate the eum of working for our 
ndvetrice, on which eome of them OW Moderate annus 
nierest, This woad etret relieve the undue pre<-e- 

ecore, wl no The wk of the 
cominu year i- this epurt 


Thursday, May 24, was devoted to the Anniversary 


and Commencement exercises of the sehool, and the 
occasion was & most delightful one in every way. 
Although your eorrespondent bad. known something 


Of Tlampton and its work before, he only needed to 
See the operations of the schoo!l, in the elass-room, on 
the tarm, and in the shop; to listen to the earnest 
to 
behold the general happy and intelligent demeanor of 
the anid to feel in « brief but enjoyable per- 
sonal association with the isstructors their enthusiasm 
in the work, to ** amen” heartily the words of a Boston 
clergyman, a friend of the school and a Visitor at the 
Commencement. He remarked that be supposed he 
knew the workings and character of the sehool pretty 
thoroughly, but on visiting the ground he was bound 
to say, as the Queen of Sieba said of Solomon's glory, 
* The half hath not been told.” 

The morning was devoted to an inspection of the 


The 


recitation, and the sensible address of the graduate ; 


student: 


general exercises both tn recitations and in work. 


appearance and recitations of the Indian class, who | 


were strugyvling to master our language, Was peculiar! y 
interesting. The study is largely carried on by object 
teaching or by question and answer, The pupils were 
asked to describe pictures, to name objects portrayed, 
and the of In some 
classes good use is made of 4 sort of game of cards : n 
which are written simple questions and their answers. 
these are cistributedand are read by the pupils, the prop 


characteristics these obivetsa. 


er answer ip response to each question, 

Another class that excites great interest in the visitor 
is the Kitchen-varden, in which the little Negroebildren 
of the primary department are taught the rudiments of 
housekeeping : but 
even the most of 
the Negro, especially of the smallest children, is great 


indeed, not only the rudimenta, 


perfect details. One chafacteriatic 
self-possession. It was extremely amusing to see these 
little ones—the boys in long aprons, the girls in caps 

afmed with brooms, and provided with beds, bedding, 
dishes, table linen, etc., going through the evolutions 


of house-work and serving a meal, all 

and most dignified manner possible, 
Of course, as bas been sail, the main object of the 

school is to prepare young 


in the poiitest 


ry colored men and women to 
teach the ignorant of theirown race. In the afternoon 
aftera pleasant lunch, provided by the school for guests 


and visitors, of whom there were a large number. th: 
graduating exercises were he! in Virginia Hal’, one of 
the several handsome buildings of the Insti 
tute. A class of thirty-five or forty grad 
uated, to devote themselves largely to teaching 
What their work and life is to be for some time to come 


by some 
ned to 


oskers of the afternoon 


the audience were enabled to 
of the addressea and papers 
with interest. Forof the ten a 


part y foresee 


Which they 


only two were of the vradusativog elass: the rest. with 
one exceplion, were young graduates of the scho 

who told in a yraphic Way their in ree 
life, and pointed cout the practical lessons obtained 
therefrom. This is a feature which even Yale and 
Harvard, Amherst and Williams might advantageously 
weave Into their Commencement Day. A littie jess 
theory and a little inore experience would be an at 


tractive alteration. lhe exercises were Pieasantiy 
varied by sable “invinw wneder the direction 


one of the graduates, wh ithe lentes 
Jubilee Singers. The old 
with all their peculiarities, as only Negroes can siny 


fthe tian pt 


Ppinnlation me 


Stir 


them, and with the power of a hundred or more voices 
was more stirring than can be tmagined. Not the | 
least applauded eech Was that mace io his 1 


tongue by & Sioux Indian and interpreted by an Indian 
boy. Ile had the boldness (which 
by some of the « 
course of his brief but point: 


was doubtless en 
to the 
** am goi: 
to say a few words to you, and | want you to listen to 


vied ergymen present S4y 10 


DAMP HOUSES AND CELLARS 


By 


Cranes FL. Wis rE, SANITA 
IIE first essential of a healthful home is a dry 
site upon a porous, well-drained aoil. Damp- 
ness 18 & source of constant danger. The physician 
in ‘‘ Purch,” who advised his patient “to live on 


gravel,” Was a true philosophe: 


A foundation fact of sanitary science is the rela 
tion between health ant moisture in the so 1) 
Chadwick, the eminent Envlish sanitarian. relates 
that a country physician ooce took him to a deelivity 
near his house, and pointing to the mist hanging over 
the valley below said to him, Where that mist is 
thickest I find most of my patients, as it settles 


where damp and malaria most prevail” Pettenke fer 
has shown the effect of the pressure of the sub surfac 


currents of water in forcing underground air into 
our cellars and dweilings. This pressure ia so great 
that ordinary foundations and house walls cannot 


resist it, while the undergrourd a 
for breathing by 
pollution, 

Rooms vext the ground should 
stances be used as 
don of the imlsonm found 
sixteen servants sleepiny In Ni 


York this objectionah!+ custom is also common. Ce! 


is rendered unpfi! 


dampness and other sources «of 


under no circum 
Rieh 


ment, 


siceping 


house best class [)r. 


in bas 


lar habitations are forbidden by all sanitary laws. T 
use a basement for living purposes is but little better 


If the authorities who have cleared out the ex lar ten 
ants of Baxter and Mott Streets would 
Murray Hill mansions, they m 


of neglect of bywienic laws. 


inspect some 
wht find alarming cases 


It has long been established that soldiers in barracks. 


or other persons living on ground floors, are less health 
ful than those 


ple prefer to occupy basement ro 


occupying upper floors, yet many pe 


Dr. Riehbardson in his sketch of an ideal city 
‘* Hygeia,” planned to have the houses built upon are 
ways, § a8 to escape all ground dampness, C msump 
tion, that greal scourge of mankind, is largely depend 


ent upon damp houses. ‘Th 
more 


fact that ten thousa: 
f this «epee the 


Wiis great 


females than mals 


United States in 1880. and t 


nt the mortality 


est in emalli towns sod in agricultural distriets, Prints 
unpmistakably to the influence of damn dwellines 

Every dwelling should have « cellar, at least under 
the oceupied portion. Eoglish-basement houses are not 
desirable unless provided with an air space beneath 


the kitchen 
cellars any Where. 
per cent. of the ce! 


It is surprising to find se few good 


Prof (Chandler dee “res i’ ry ety 


urs in New rk are ime. 


and my own experience would confirm this statement. 


The old fashion country cellar, with ite muety atmos 
phere, lack of ventilation, sud decomposing stock of 
vegetables, has been well described by Dr. Freneh 
the Massachusetts Health reports. Mere. M. Piunk. 


ett’s paper on ‘‘The Healthhof Farmers’ Wives,” in 


the same reports, al-o c V 

places, and should be printed as a tr 
reading The t fas! ned brick 
or moisture forcing its way 
crete llooring | 

even toese W n 

coated with asplalt. 

Orioy of ordi Ty brieks 
ana i! on their ecdves ar 

Everything Whie romotes a 
rel eri | 
mould or fungi ws 

Should 
In most bowses there are amnle 
eft in the thooring ‘rs 
ning pipes, 4’ 
Waiters, ete As the 
Warmer than the cellar re 
into them ‘Tine nen sf 
are er mea exit f 
preferaliy, W 
Ir, ane yet mit any 
| of wate! 
| Every cel ar should be amnig 
kept tight. ft should te 
wd net used for hes, 
tise ler ne 

Furnaces eat the fou roof 
vi y it tes tie rs 
most potent agencies fur 

In many house t is customary to wa 

is badd plan it tit 
become ary, Bhti Luts css is 
drains srecomn ened ustinlly 
re cil ip ‘ 
Sewer tnless the tray i! 
waste pipe from the refriverator, wash t 
source. ‘The same principle applies to 
are shle to become 

an indefinite time. N 
permitted, Mor any 
dwelling, wherever it is : av 

It is important live 

Or matter efor 
esate sheotind be t tuo lay lea 
Pipes as to be im ul 
may promote en. 

‘Phe melted jee | ‘friger 
from the risk of » S 4! 

Waele pipes Connect w ny «lr 

r vevetab’es in cellar 
Deller met is tel 
Le pimcead IM ¢ 
Laminate the Cellar ai! 

If yards snd “reas are 1, OF 
concrete, Wilh proper f Cal 
iS iittle Of somkave of water | 
‘ sercty of a perie ry \ 

ientiy mise ‘ 


HINTS, 


] won!d like to «av to 
that use the sane ings 
ent p rt 
have «res 
sid one Of Bott water 
for @ year, @* one tea 
| learoed littl new i: 
adding te tl farce 
ol soapy We terre 
dirt that we lr 


out in the Wuaebing 


The articles on 


etarching were prey 
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have not yet attained perfection by study and experience, 
notf r the few who are to fortunate. Soap is not added to 
the starch for the purpose of extracting dirt, bat in order to 
make asmoother mixture. Starch is not soluble in cold water, 
a8 is wel! known by every one who has used it, and the ad 
dition of a little soap helps the water to hold the grains of 
starch, and thus allows :ts moreeéven distribation in the cloth. 
The soap contributes alittle toward the gloss, which is 
principa'ly to be secured by friction and pressure. 

Another *‘ Subscriber’ says she finds a patent crystal for 
Nguid blue which sbe likes, a five cent box of it making six- 
teen “Ounces of good bluing, which does not streak the 
clothes. 


We desire to st’. n some home-made antique lace, which we have 
made forc tto starch, as we thi: kK it rote goods when 
giiowed to remain in the fabric fora length of time. Can any one 
inform us of a substitute for starch that will not impairthe good«? 


W bat is u*cc by manufacturers to their material? E. Mec. 


Ms of 


Starch of some sor! is almost universally used by manu. 
facturers for etiffenicg goocs, although some of the gume 
are aiso used: as gum urabic, gum tragacanth, ete. Starch 
je tiade from, or rather extracted from—for it is @ constita- 
ent part of vegetarle life—a great varicty of plants and 
fruits. Corn, Wheat, potatoes, rice, borse-chestnuts, palms, 
yield alarce amount, and it would be difficult to teil from 
what source the starch used in sour laundry is derived. It 
is said that mo:t of the so-called Wheaten starch is made from 
rice. The microscope wou'd reveal the origin to an expert, 
for the starch granules of differeat plants differ both in 
magnitude and form. ‘There is, however, but little diffcrence 
in the use for stiffening pur,oses of any of the pure starches, 
We see DO reason Why the goods should rot or d-generate 
in etrepgth more quickly when stiffened with one kind than 
wheo another is used. There are some people whe prefer to 
Use @ paste made from one of the yums—gnum arabic {is gener- 
aily preferred —but we fiad noespecial advantage in it. 

Some time since in the *«) very “ column I noticed a statement like 
thie: teacher, who had become fativned with the cares of «choo!, 
found traveling foratirm a pleasant and profitableemployment, and 
the company found her expenses er loose Of gontie- 
man doing the same work.” 

shonid like to ask these «nestions, hoping to receive information 
Ie the business euch that any one conid take up? How mnch traveling 
qoesitrequre? Whati« the busine@s What is the salary, aside 
from the expenses paid? Wishing w earn more of it, but desiring 
to Lave my name uLpu!iched, 


Yours respectf ily IXQUIRER. 


Ler Misa. 

This experience has elicited many inquiries to which we 
are unable to give any definite anawer. The experience 
was werely a hint indicating that there isaline of employ- 
ment open for woni:n of peculiar capacity as agents or 
travelers for commercial firms. 


Can you fncgest any locality within easy reach of New York city, 
On the seashore (Long Isiand preferred), where persona who have 
neither meane nor inclinationto patron fashionable resorts can go 
for reeded rest and recuperation’ The requisites are simply a 
healthful locality, sait water, and sand, with facilities for respectable 
board. Any hints you can give wiil be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 

We should be glad to know of any such places and to for- 
ward the address to our jnquirer. 


Inquiry is made for a recitation called ‘‘ The Torment,” 
and for one entitled ‘‘ Yesst."" A poem called * Baby in 
Church” 's also asked for, and a song called ‘* The McGreg- 


ore’ Gathering.” 
Our GJoung Lolks. 


APTER MANY DAYS. 
By Mary A. P. Sransprry. 


T was opening-day at the Academy. The regular 
chapel-services were over, and we were waiting 
while our seats were assigned us according to our rank 
in scholarship. Nearly all the last year’s boys and 
girls were there—except, indeed, the fifteen graduates, 
whon we missed from the front row—and there were 
many new faces, some eager and self-confident, others 
wearirg atimid shrinking expression, the tell-tale of 
stifled home-sickness. (re by one the names had been 
called and their owners had responded. At length, 
“Jasper said the professor's clear, incisive 
voice. There was a moment's pause, and from the shad- 
ow of a pillar in the extreme rear of the room rose an 
odd, misshapen little figure—the head of a youth of 
fifteen or sixteen set upon the narrow, humped shoul- 
ders of acbildof ten. As the new comer walked slowly 
up the loag aisle, between a double row of curious 
gazors, his own eyes cast down and ared flush burn- 
ing in each thin cheek, I could think of nothing but 
the white caplive in an Indian story I had once read— 
“Ranonisg the G wut!let.” 

The seats usualiy allotted to the boys of the schoo] 
proved insufiicient for their accommodation, and several! 
had already been placed in the girls’ division. It 
seemed a crue! mockery of fate that set Jasper Langley 
atthe elbow of Lily Barton, the prettiest girl of the 
Academy. But, as if the physical contrast had not in 
itself been enough, the spoiled little beauty, with a 
swift, involuntary lifting of her round shoulders, and 
pout of her red lips, moved to the farthest limit of her 
seat, in evident desire to avoid her new neighbor, Poor 


Lily was more thoughtless than intentionally cruel ; 
you, and beauty, so rich in themselves, are often in- 
tolerant of lack in others; but with the morbid sensi- 
tiveness cf the deformed the boy saw and comprehend- 
ed the gesture. In an instant he shrank away in his 
turn—s look of sharp pain in his face, mingled with a 
bitter, almost defiant humiliation, very sad to see. 

Instinctively I glanced sat Margaret Lee—‘' ()icen 
Muirgaret,” we used to cal! her—the dearest, no!)lest 
girl in all the school, and proudest too; with that 
grand, fearless pride which could have gone to death 
rather than stoop toa mean act. Tears were trembling 
on her long lashes, her cheeks flamed, and her sweet, 
firm lips were pressed tivhtly together, as if to hold 
back the indignant words that struggled behind them. 
When we were dismissed from the room, I saw her 
pause at the professor's desk, speaking in a low, 
earnest tone. Ue bowed, as if in assent to a recuest, 
aud i fancied what the next morning confirmed— that 
she had beyged to exchange seats with Lily Barton. 

‘May I walk with you, Margaret?” I asked, as we 
donned our hats and wraps that afternoon. 

She stooped to kiss me—she was tail for her sixteen 
years—and whispered hurriedly, 

this tme, May dear; you will understand 
why.” 

She went out of the door with a quick step. 

‘Miss Margaret!" called handsome Ned Gray after 
her. ‘‘Aren’t you going to stay and arrange for our 
archery match ?” 

“T cannot, Ned,” she answered. Jasper Langley, 
who was slipping cuietly away, looked up at the sound 
of her voice, and as he did so she gave him one of her 
rare emiles like sudden sunshine. 

‘‘Nobody needs an introduction at school,” she 
sail to him in those clear tones of hers which always 
commanded every ear; ‘‘and sinee I learned your 
name at ro!l call, I have imagined that you are one of 
our new neighbors in the cottage in the grove. Father 
told us that a Mrs. Langley had taken it.” 

The boy’s face tlashed, but the weary, hopeless look 
ithad worn brightened into something like pleasure 
as he answered” 

‘Yes, thatis my mother. There are only we two.” 

‘*My mother would have called, but she has been 
ill,” Margaret exolained. ‘'It will be 680 pleasant to 
have the cottage occupied again. And I shall always 
be sure of company for the long walk—that is, if you 
don’t mind.” 

In the rush of feeling which overpowered him, the 
boy turned away his face. Margaret seemed not to 
notice his silence. 

‘Jt is lonesome sometimes, you know,” she went 
on, ‘‘ especially in winter, when the darkness comes 
on 80 early, and none of the others go with me nearly 
all the way.” 

The boy looked up at her with all his soul in his 
eyes, and even the most thoughtless among us realized 
that an almost sacred comradeship Was sealed between 
the two, and the whole power of * Qieen Margaret's” 
prestige in the academy set to guard the poor un- 
fortunate from slight or insult. 

As the weeks passed, we found that Jasper’s infirm- 
ity was only of the body, and that mentally he was 
strong and mature even beyond his years, mastering 
his task with ease, and showing a breadth and grasp 
of thought which astonished teachers and pupils alike. 
Say and reticent with the rest of us,to Margaret he 
seemed to show all his ueart. From her we lcarned 
the little we knew of his history. His parents had 
been of English birth, his father dying just as the first 
symptoms appeared of the dreadful disease which had 
bl ghted Jasper’s life, and leaving his wife, with broken 
health and narrow means, almost friendless in a 
strange land. Mother andson had been all in al! to each 
otker—she inspiring his earlier studies and jealously 
guarding him as long as she was able from an appreci- 
ation of the full extent of his afiletion. Perhaps the 
revelation had beea all the more bitter when it came, 
because it partook of the nature ofa shock. Jasper’s 
one ambition now was to cducate himself so that he 
might not only cease to be a burden upon his mother, 
but be able in some way to aesist her. 

Mcs:t of the pupils of the academy were generous 
enough notto begrudge to the deformed boy prize 
after priz: of scholarship which rewarded his faithful 
effort. 
a bitter jealousy of his success grew and rankled in 
one heartat least. ilerbert Archer was a boy of bril!- 
iant mind but reckless dispositifm. It had heen bis 
custom to redeem many days of mischievous idleness 
by afew of hard work at the end of each term, when 
he would pass his examinations with tolerable credit. 
Asa motive to more persistent effort, his father had 
made the gaining of a certain rhetoric prize by him 
the condition upon which he should receive the gift of 
a beautiful sail-boat, on which he had set bis heart. 
Herbert had really worked diiligently, and his only 
formidable rival was Jasper Langley. Buta few days 
remained before the decision was to be made, Jasper 


liowever, as the school year drew toits close. 


had obtained permission to remain in the library for 
an hour after school in order to consult an encyelo- 
pedia for some data desired in the preparation of his 
theme. Tie door, standing ajar as Herbert passed with 
two orthree companions, disclosed the little fizure of 
the boy, with paper and pencil in hand, bent Jabori- 
ously over the great volume. Herbert was in an 
irritable mood, following upon an tneanected failure 
in recitation, and the sight seemed to throw him into 
a sudden rage. Ile flung open the door and strode 
hastily into the room. 

** See here, fellows!” he cried out in a voice hoarse 
with passion: ‘“‘the miserable litle sneak, coach 
ing away for dear life! It’s a burning 
shame for a crooked! thing like that, for 
nothing in the world, to slip in here, worm. 
ing himself into the wood graces of the teachers and 
making off with all the prizes under the very noses of 
his betters! ii 


Lét’s put him out! 

He advanced with clinched fist, but a band on his 
shoulder arrested him, not so much by the strength of 
its grasp as by the irresistible power of the spirit be. 
hind it. Margaret Lee stood there, ker face a wonderful 
white flame of anger, yet so clearand free of all self- 
consciousness that it seemed to have in it something 
like the Divine wrath with sin. Herbert, as if literally 
shriveled in the blaze of her eyes, turned and slipped 
through the doorto which she pointed, for she bad 
not uttered a syllable. 

Jasper threw himself along a bench, shaking with a 
tempest of heavy, tearless sobs. Margaret knelt be. 
side him, vainly trying to draw away the thin bands 
with which be had bidden his face. | 

** Jasper, Jasper!” she entreated, ‘She is not worth 
this. D >not mind him.” 

‘No, no,” he moaned, at last, ‘‘] do not mind him, 
but it is because he has spoken the truth—'‘a crooked 
thing, good for nothing in the world!’ That is what 
he said, and it is true.’’ 


“No, itisnottrue. [tisadreadful thing that you 
have to bear, but, Jasper, (rod knows aboutit.” 
* That ia the worst of it, Margaret,” anewered the 


boy, 11 a low, defiant voice. ‘ Margarct, do you think 
God can be good and have made such people as I am?” 

* Jasper,” said the girl solemnly, ‘* if there were only 
this one world I shou! be afraid to think. But not 
now! Jasper, this body isnot you. It seems to me 
that, perhaps the best thing, the greatest thing, that 


“God could give anybody to do would be to show how 


true end noble a soul like yours may grow, even while 
itisin prison. And, Jasper—afterwariis—I do not 
know how to say what I mean—but I think some 
people will be ever so much happier than others even 
in heaven. Jasper, I do think, I really believe that, in 
your place, I could trust our Father and not be 
afraid!” 

There was a little silence, and the boy raised his 
head. A strange peace had come into his-face. 

** T will go home now,” he said gently, and the two 
went out together. 

It was Herbert Archer, after all, who won the prize, 
and perhaps the only one of al! his echoolmates who 
sincerely rejviced at the result was the boy whom he 
80 cruelly wounded. 

Jasper did not return fo school. A startling letter 
came to Mrs. Langley. one day, from a London soliei- 
tor. Her husband's elder brother had died childless, 
leaving Jasper sole heir to his large estate. They 
sailed immediately for Eogiand, and as years passed 
the memory of the deformed boy faded almost entirely 
from the minds of those who had known him so 
briefly. Oaly to Margaret Lee came, at rare intervals, 
a letter with a foreign post-mark, whose contents 
evinced the growth of a noble, paticnt, even cheerful 
life. 

Poor Margaret! The years brought ber many heavy 
and unexpected burdens. Her father lost al! in an 
unsuccessful venture, and, discouraged and dispirited, 
did not long survive the wreck of his fortunes. Upon 
Margaret, the eldest child, fell the task of caring for 
her heart-broken mother and young sisters. QOae by 
one the dreams of her girlhood were laid aside, while 
she adjusted herself to a round of uninterrupted toil. 
Her life, however weary, was not without its compen 
sations. In relin¢uishing many a happiness she gained 
the blessedness of ministration. 

At thirty, with her mother at rest and the last sister 
gone to a happy home of her own, Margaret found 
herself practically alone in the world, and with the 
burden of care for others—grown swect in the long 
wearing—at last from her shoulders. 

It was then that to her, in her turn, there came an 
Eaglish letter writt . in a strange hand. Jasper 
Langley was dead, and his will: named her his sole 
legatee. ‘Tnisletter inclosed another, sealed, and ad 
dressed in Jasper’s hand-writing to *‘ Maryvaret Lee.” 

“ When you read thie, dear Margaret, you wil) be glad to know 
that | am “away’—no longer‘ in pr ton.’ Yet my Captivity has not 
been dreary. I have bad yreat light in my darkness. 


“My mether la gone. Iam the last of my race, and there l* none 
to be wronged if I do what ! will with my own, So] have dared to 


| 
| 


May 31, 1883. 
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give yon all lhave. My income bas moch more than eufficed for my | 


neecs and the property has accumulated in my hands, J can trust 
you with it—you will know how to ase it for the beet. 

“ There i# only one thing more to eay. it has long been my dream 
—for I have known for years that I conid not live to be old—that 
rometime, after | was gone, you might come here for your home. 
have fancied yeur feet passing along these garden-walke whose 
flowers I have loved, I have seemed to eee you resting under these 
trees, OF pAseiny from room to room, Orightentpg all with the eweet 
presence which I remember eo well It has been, aa | sald, a dream, 
hat if you can see your way te make it come trae, I think I sha); 
know it and be giad—even in heaven. : 

TI will not try to cell. you what you have been to me 
#®ometime. 

“ And how, may God be with you, forever and forever’ 

‘Jasrven Lasotey.” 


You will 


A strange and beautiful surprise awaited Margaret in 
her new home across the sea. Al! the furnishings, and 
a8 far as possible the surroundings of the house, had 
been modeled after the most careful study of her tastes, 
aided by a rare and delicate intuition where certain 
knowledge had been wanting. In garden and conserv- 
atory her chosen tlowers were growing. a the 
shelves of the library she found the books she loved 
best; from its. wails looked down the faces of the 
great and good men and women of the past whom 
she had learned most to revere. In the very tapes- 
try of the walls and covering of the furniture her 
favorite colors were blended. Wherever she turned, 
within or without, she felt the tender ministration 
of an invisible hand. 

Sue is not alone in the great mansion—the ances - 
tral home of the Langleys. Children’s voices make 
music through the stately rooms, and little feet pat- 
ter up and down the heavy, winding stairs. From 
Hospital and Refuge Margaret has chosen, not healthy 
and beautiful |i for whom happy homes 
are easily found, but those whom accident of birth 
or subsequent misfortunes have rendered outwardly 
unattractive. Tenderly she labors to develop the 
lovely souls disguised by bodies crippled and de- 
formed, finding in the words of the Master. * Inas 
much as ye have done it to the least of these ye 
it unto me,” at once her inspiration: and 


ones, 


have done 
reward, 

so the bread which the young school-girl cast 
upon the waters hasjnot only returned to her “after 
many days,” but, like the fisher-boy’s loaves at Gali 
lee, it reproduces itself for the cheer and sustenance 
ef other lives. 

And in heaven, Margaret believes, a glorified spirit, 
strong and beautiful, ‘‘knows it, and is glad.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

FI had a fairy wishing-cap on I should have you al! 

here with me in a minute. Iam sailing in a beau- 
tiful boaton « broad river. (9 one bank are hills 
rugged with rocks, yet green wilh the rich foliage of 
p nes and cedare,and the young leaves of maple,and oak, 
and all the various trees of our Northern forests, with 
s plentiful sprinkling of the white blossoms of the dog- 
wood. (a the other side are gentle slopes covered 
with grass whose*superb color and softness no dyer or 
weaver can rival. Oo these hillsides sre handsome 
heuses, surrounded with all the attraction that the 
most skillful gardeners can compel nature to produce. 
(ver all is the glory of a sunshine not lessened, but 
rather increased, by reflection from great masses of 
white clouds changing every minute into shapes and 
positions more and more beautiful. You would be 
happy if you were here, would you not? I hope so; 
but perhaps you would be like the two or three people 
who are silting near me, not looking at any of the 
lovely things about them, and openiag their 
mouths only to grumb.e at the ‘cold wind,” or the 
‘*slow boat,” or their ‘‘miserable breakfast.” They 
are worse off than if they were blind; then they 
would see nothing, now they sce everything disagree 
able and their eyes are closed to all the good. I must 
tell you of Eddie D. He is not that sort of person. A 
few weeks ago a tiny splinter of glass, from some bot 
tles which be was watching tly to pieces under the 
stoning of some boys a few feet away from him, 
struck hiseye. He said it did not hurt much, but it 
destroyed all that the eye is good for, and asthe body 
never wants anything useless about it the eye has had 
to be taken out. But Eddie is not at all miserable 
about it. Ile thinks’he shall do very well with his one 
eye, and I know he will! see agreat deal more with that 
one eye than s0me people do with two. He has borne 
all the pain and deprivation so far very cheerfully, and 
some of his friends think he does not realize the mis- 
fortune which has befallen him. Well, it is a good 
thing if he has learned so early to realize his blessings 
before he realizes his troubles. 


Corny, Pa., May 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
lam a little virl sever! yeare old. I want to be one of your nieces, 
I bave just began school and am learning to write. Paps bas taken 
The Christian Union a jong Ume, and mamma and | begin to love it 
‘moet as much a* he does. | have no brother or sister, bat papa 
brought- me two iittie gold-fleh from Cincinnat!, One of them was 


| 


#0 bappy in the eun one day that it jumped out of the water, and 
mamme found it ‘most dead on the floor. The next day it died and | 
buried it behind my playhouse. I am yvett!: x tired, a0 good bye 
(rama 
It is too bad the little fish met with such a sad end. 
You zee, he did not know that his home was so sma!!. 
If anybody should put you on a tiny island you would 
have to keep stiller than you would like. You have 
‘learned to write very well for smal! Next 
time you write make your last name quite plain: will 


Bt) 


you? | am not sure about one or two of the letters. 


MID DLEVILLE, MICH, 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE 
THANK YOU FOR THAT CARD YOU SENT 
ME. I THINK IT WAS A PRETTY GARD. 
1AM JUST GETTING OVER THE MEASLES 
{ HAVE GOT A SISTER THAT IS JUST OVER 


THE MEASLES. MY SISTER IS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOT. MY SISTERS NAME 
GRACIE, AND I HAVE GOT A BROTHER. 


AND HIS NAME IS BENNIB. 


NORMAN HL P. 
Well, thatis one disagreeable thing done with - and I 
am glad you bave safely passed through it. Lonce 


knew a little boy who was taken with measles at 
Christmas and he said he did net like that kied ofa 
Christmas gift; it was too large for its Rind. and he 
would prefer a less brilliant coat and a smaller one if 
he could have his chvuice. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 


conldn’t think of anything t ir, and aa | remem- 


bered that I bad not written to you fora! ny while | thought I 
write to day 

Ithank you very much for the card you sent me at Christmas ft 
very pretty, nd [shall siways kee; it. bawen't seen any letters 
from Hallowel! in The Christian Union « tcept the one I wrote, and 


I do not think many people take it here 

My «choo! bad a whole holiday M iy-day, and almost all th girie 
aud my teacher went Maying. I vot 
Kot twoorthree stems I bave hong seven May baskets thie month. 
one to my teacher, whom I like very 


Ly; 


ite a banech, and some only 


lsendten cents for Char learned it myself, dasting, to he 


my mamma. 


I Dave @ pretty room of my own, anil I ry t ep itneat. 1 
genera make my own Ded, Dut sometimes mar 8 he pa me, for | 
ain Only eles yoare 

We have a nice Scotch gir! living with oe. and she ts teaching me 
to talk Scotch; I this Lis very pretly and easy 

Can you t& Me anything new to on Sarpday Ny hooke anc 
the other things I ean do d aro afra letter is prow 


if g too ong, goo by. 
I remain your afl«ctionate nicer 


P. §.—Mamma eendes ber love you, aud | ralne to Trizie. 
Can't you find something to doa little while every 
Sunday for some one else? D> esn't your papa know 
of some lonely sick person to whom you could go and 
read an hourorso? Your mammais w ry ingenious, 
and I think she can perhaps suggest some good work 
for you. How would it be to make a Bible serap-book 
for your papa to lend to his little patients? I have 
always thought a doctor's wife and daughter might do 
more Christ-like service than almost any one else. 


E: “ina, N. ¥., May 18, 1 
Dear Aunt Patience . 


As lam entering on my tcens t ‘ay one of the many ttirge | 
would like to do le to become one of your eres May!l? (ne of 
my presenta which | to-day is ** Hospital Sketches,” by L. M. 
Aicott ; another is a lovely Bible, with referer Maps, Concord. 
ance, aod the meaning of proper names. My verse for to. lay \s 
Kejolce in bope ; be patient io tribulatior 


sical cobvention he re; it began Tueed 


Dr. Koot t# having a mn ‘y 
and laste until thie evening, when he to have a conc *t 
(sertie G , one of your nieces, avery friend of mina 
have littie brother and eleter My ister De #0 #Wweet and 
cnnning ; #be one year oid 
(200d -bye, Auntie Katisc. D 


Thank you for celebrating your birthday in so pleas. 
anta manner forme. But, pray tel! me, are you twelve 
or thirteen years old? Strictly speaking, you should 
be twelve, for the day you complete your twelfth year 
you enter on your thirteenth, but your letter looks as 
if you must be at least thirteen. Your verse is a beau 


tiful one to speed you well on your new year. God 
help you to make it a part of your life. My love to 
Gertie. 
“Tue Nes March 2, 155 

Dear Aunt Patience. 

I thank you very much for the lovely Christmas card you sent me. 
It was one of the prettiest I received 

Fam very much interested inthe Writing Desk, and read pear y 


| wonder how many of the coustine ar membere of the 


every letter. 


S.C? last October. We have a circle of nine mem 
bere, meeting once a month at our home. “ The Borde Neet and 
we catithe circle “The Nest Circle’ enjoy the atudies 
very mach; especial y astronomy, which we are etadylng thie) onth 

The Wilmingtor, Conference met Cambridge last wee k. Tie 


After bie Fpeech he called the 
mary Koom of the chur@h. and 


it 4 in, ana 


Vincent wae one of the epeakers 
membera of the C. tothe P 
gave @ Very Dice talk, tellin ab 
ligbtful times they have ther 
We have a Surday «ct of 
“ Berean Leeson Leaves :” Iwantto ask if 
good that the Leaves would do after we are through wit 
Vieass give my love to a) the conus) to eave « 
for yourself and lucie 
Your! Lorres C 
Possibly some one of the cousins being in @ remote 
place would like the ‘‘ Lesson Leaves.” If so, 1 will 


neariy three hey ed, and the 


any 


and know of 
them, 
* and be sure me 
reeverance, 


niece 


| 
| 
| 


- 


forward to you their address. The C. LS. C. is a 
grand institution, Iam glad you saw Dr. Vincent. 


=, May 10, 1843 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
lama iittie Canadian gir) ter yeareod i ve Bicago, 
Qi. very mach 
| have two brethere,and did ha Day it ehe died 
hicage My yournpeet brother i« W years | and ¢an “ay 
simoet everything. Weare (.viry af yrardpa’s now. but expect to 
move in our own house soor wow ave & ove y awn lo p ay 
a! pape euys perhaps lhe w Tt’ & Ay-Doure My 
was the Apr ak, andaliue tollet-set 
and 
My Winntle « pot her name in the paper 
Vinnie 
an ry and | 
st pris the paper, aa sbe 
dove net know 


ccur in names, but if you 


am rry such mistakes 
knew what trouble the printer has to read the writing 


we give him, we should always praise him for bis sue 


cess and never blame him for hia few mistakes. W’ 
and MM be made very much alike. 
MAKRITY # REPORT 
(‘lare 
J Secreta Mise Band, 
In Memory of Mra. D 
Affectionate! y, Aunt Parignog. 
BIBLE SIUDIES 
No. 4° 
t? that OCC 4! va fy parte of? the 
word. It ie foundinthe East Indies: In Abyssinia: Hohemia 
n Sarony, Corawall, Aberdeenshire, brazil, Pero, and in Connecti- 
cut ifal which was Known to llebrewe wae moet highly priged 
ny them, probably wae brought from Ethiopia cr Cush Ith 
cen kuown by two hames, one of (wo #yliahles and one of three, 
A great Mogu! had one in bie possession that was worth opwards af 
twenty thonsand 14 g 
The Bibie aseociation« are w aciase of men honored of God, and 
of the Hebrew nation with a: name meane “* favor 
a> ¢ hearing,” and w creat ‘yor the Ieraeiitieh peoples with 
& memorial that mir ‘ewer Jewlen bietorian 
proud king of Tyre “ iveniy wiedom, and with the 
New Jerusaiem. | connect it witu rich embro cdery and goid and 
wil be Koya’ Are ‘ spier ef Masons: with several 
Superstitions, @nd with tokens o° love and friendsh'p. 
What i« it? 
By what other name calcd? 
With what of men wae it aseor ated 
With what todividual, and what ly* 
To what memorial do l allind 
To what Jewlsh historia: 
What proud king meant” 
ve the Bidle references 
ttow ig lt deeociated with the Ar Chap' 
Tou what Puperet | ref 
To what love token« Mi nog 
ANSWERS TO STUDY NO. 
Window. Early, we Later. red wit) 
arte, ete pres the window of 
\ eua 
I Bible refer ar 
Ie. 12 Jer ot: Ge A. -witt.. 
PUZZLES. 
LHAKAIE 
wor la myetery 
ty owe 
‘y. 
My next jeer 
Fis feily brain, 
\ femace Lea dear 
Vy i the a ve Lar 
ay Ciaim 
Of something know! pear and far 
en anv Dorothy 
LU FRIENDS WITH NEW NAWES 
T. Roche £ ar ». Sieer. I (ashe 5 
E Schnier. 4 S & Yule. 7. Murry. 5 A. T. Sultan. 
Shore 0 A. K. Casa 12 A. (4m 
mong. a. Meaney A. Crosse 
Va 
Ac m ned 
Ar fora ls 
To leave 
A 
A 
Atm 
A hea 
4 
ANSWERS Tt) PL ZALES OF MAY 
Charace 
lhamunmd Puszie.— | 
RA 
\ 


H.. Frank May 


Avewere recelred from ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
vl 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


stones ought to be removed out of the way. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON; 


This is anniversary week. Itis noticeable that the 
Lnitarians hold devotional meetings each morning, be- 
ginning Monday and closing Saturday, in the Hollis 
S'reet Caurch. The Congregationalists bunch their 
meetings into one day, Wednesday, beginning with 
devotional services, led by D.O. Mears, D. D, fol- 
lowed by the reports of thesix societies which represent 
the denomination, and with short addresses al! by 
clergymen. The oratory of anniversary week is not 
what it was sforetime. Indeed we hardly have ora 
ators. We have numerous excellent speakers, male 
aud female. From c lonia! days Boston has bad re- 
nowned orators of a national reputatioa, some of whom 
have been the peers of the world’s grestest orators, 
but now that Wendell Phillips does not appear in pub- 
lic, Robert C) Winthrop, who gave an eloquent ad- 
dress before the Bible Society on Monday evening, is 
the only living representative of the old-time orator. 
But the less is probably more than compensated by 
the large numbers of neat, terse, interesting, accom- 
pl.shed, and effective speakers, 

At the reguiar meeting of the Congregational Club, 
Which was held instead of the accustomed annua! 
festival in Horticultural Hall, on Monday evening. 
Reuven Thomas gaye an interesting anu instructive ad 
dress on English Congregstionalism. The topic was 
not the choic: cf the speaker. He was selected to 
treat the «question as an English Congregationalist who 
Was invited to these shores to fill a commanding pu!pit, 
and who has thrice been requested to return to his native 
land. He remarked in opeving that English ongrega- 
lionalism is the most American thing in English life ; 
and if it were not it wou'd be worthy of our consideration 
simply as being Eszlish. Three names alone—Milton, 
Cromwe!!, and Hampden—are sufficient to give dig- 
nity and historic renown to any body cf men; and 
from their day down Eoglish Independence, ecclesias- 
tically aud politically, lms always led the van of 
pregress ; the churches being continually strengthened 
anid purified by their antazonisms as well as by their 
ailiaities. Tucir antipatbies against S'ate churchism 
have always been strong forces in their ranks. It is 
only within fifty years that Gothic architecture was 
tolerable to them, and not till recently have chants and 
anthems been introduced into church services. To get 
free from the narrowness and stupidity which the old 
antipathies had engendered has been a great advan- 
tage to English Congregationalists. It has mellowed 
the conscientiousness and broadened the sympathies of 
the people. But there has been good reason why they 
have ‘‘disliked what they don’t like, more than they 
have liked what they like.” Their watchword has 
been *‘ religious liberty and religious equality.” It is 
only within the lifetime of the present Prime Minister 
of Eogland that the right to hold civil office has been 
granted to non-comformists ; the freedom of the people 
from taxation to supportState churches; the right of 
every child to be educated sufficiently to qualify him 
for discharging the ordinary duties of life: the right to 
burial in the parish churchyard ; the right to perform 
marriages in their own places of worship; the right to 
honors of the national universities without signing 
articles which implied allegiance to the Church of 
Enqgiand. Buteventothis hour no Divinity Degree 
has ever been conferred by any Faglish university on 
apy non-Episcopal clergyman. It is due in part to 
their antipathies that the young men have been ready 
on great occasions to fight the battles for liberty and 
justice and righteousness when these battles had to be 
fought; and it is due, in part, to this that the influence 
of Congregationalism has been out of all proportion 
to its numbers. 

This resistance to the State church has not only 
given it robustness and conscientiousness, but it has 
clarified its vision and directed its sympathies. Our 
English brethren are controlled by three generic ideas: 
the spirituality of the church of Curist; the absolute 
sovereignty of Christin the church; the al)-sufficiency 
of Scripture truth. The generic idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of Christ has prevented their acceptance 
ofany endowments for the furtherance of religion, 
and has operated against the authoritative imposition 
of any creed formulated by fallible man. The Year 
Book contains ‘ principles of religion " which are am. 
ple and sufficient for a!l purposes of fellowship, but 
disallows ‘ the utility of creeds and articles of relig- 
ion as bond of union” and protests ‘“‘against sub 
acript'ons to any Kuman formularies as a term of com- 
munion,” yet is ‘‘willing to declare for general 
information what is commonly believed among” C 
gregationalists, ‘‘ reserving to every one the most per- 
fect liberty of conscience.” Whatsocver is to edifica- 
tisn is lawful, and nothing else. The church has no 
legislative power; only administrative power. 
Nothing ought to be imposed which is unnecessary. 
The door into the church ought not to be guarded 
with a brook, or a trench, or an iron-barred gate. All 
The man 


at the door ought not to be @ judge, but an elder 


brother. The English Congregationalist 1s so jealous 
of the crown rights of Emmanuel that he can allow no 
Romanist or Protestant pope to assume any authority 
in the church. Oa the question of eschatology the 
medisval interpretations are no longer possible in our 
English Congregational pulpit. Some have adopted 
the view of ultimate extinction of being, but the 
attitude of the most thoughtful men is that of silent 
awe io the presence of & inyatery not fully opened to 
human reason by the revelation of Jesus Christ. This 
abstract gives the outlines of this excellent address. 
Tue Rev. Mr. Gunssulus, the new pastor at Newton- 
ville, gave an address which l cannot nowreport, nor 
the remarks and discussions that followed. 

At the eighteenth anniversary of the Little Wander- 
ers’ Home, beld last Wednesday in Tremont Temple, 
the Rev. David N. Buch gave a stirring address. Dur- 
ing the lust eigiteen years the Home has sent some 
three hundred children annually to homes in al! parts 
of the land. The occasion was enlivened by singing, 
and readings from Dickens and Mark Twain. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association held 
its anniversary the past week. During the year, 4 16 
have been connected with the Association. Some of 
them are not so very young. At present the youngest 
member of the gymnasium, which numbers 6s), 18 
ten and the oldest seventy-six. Within the twelve- 
month 1459 representing twenty-six nationalities, 
have registered for work, while permanent situations 
have been found for two hundred and sixty-three, and 
temporary places for four hundred and thirty-five, 
ranging in salaries from eight to eighty-three dollars 
per month. In all parts of its Work the Association 
has prospered. Mr. Russell Sturgis remarked that 
thirty-two years ago, at the beginuing Of its work, 
ninety-nine ministers in every hundred were opposed 
to it, but now nearly all co-operate. The elevant and 
commodicus new building now being erected by the 
munificence of Boston merehants, at the corner of 
Boylston and Berkley Streets, is expected to be ready 
for the occupancy of the Association in the early au 
tumn. It will contain twenty-two rooms for As-ocia- 
tion purposes. 

The whole number of students at Andover Seminary 
during its history has been 3.081, while 1,475 have 
graduated in the full course aud 19 in the shorter 
course. Of the slumni 80S have deceased, leaving 
1,108 still living. The highest death-rate in the bis- 
tory of the institution has been the past yeiar—forty 
three. The salaries of Professor EC. Smyth and Dr. 
Bancroft of Puillips Academy have been increased 
five hundred each. - 

The Rev. Mr. Meredith’s people in South Boston are 
making earnest cfforts to keep him from accepting the 
call of the laion Cuurch in Boston, 

The Boston “* Herald” publishes some excellent re- 
ligious articles. In a recent issue it observes: ‘' The 
very dearth of the hour is the sign that a new era is at 
hand, when that indescribable something which is 
God's revelation through living men to living souls 
shali find fresh expression in the convictions of broad- 
ening minds, and in the unfettered affirmations of 
constructive religious thought. With a broadening 
clergy and an ampler statement of truth, Christianity 
will enter upon a richer development than it has yet 
reached among us.” It says, ** The center of interest 
in the religious press still continues to be the new 
theology, and The Christian Union is coming forward 
ably, a8 its recognized expounder,” ORsenver. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The meeting of the Congregational Club, Monday 
evening, May 21, was unusually interesting. It had 
definite purpose before it. That purpose was to set 
forth the inoral condition and needs of the city, and to 
consider ways and means for its moral! and spiritual 
improvement. The chief paper of the evening was 
prepared and read by Deacon C F. Gates, President of 
the City Missionary Society. The paper gave an ac- 
count of ihe origin aud work of the Society, together 
with acescription of the methods and a statement of 
the means by which that work should be carried on. 

From 1871-1881 the city gained in population far 
more rapid!y thaa in Caristian foree. The following 
table will set the matter before our readers - 

Ratio to Popnia- 


(‘horches and 


Year. Population. M tion. 

25,769 1 to 
1ST) 977 187 to 1,5 
242 to des! 


In this table all religious organizations are inc!uded. 
In 1880 the number of evangelical churches and mis- 
sions was 188 of which the services of 38 were eon- 
ducted in a foreign language. From 1880 to 1882 we 
have made no relative gain. One reason of the present 
state of things is the tremendous set-back received in 
the fire of October, 1871. Since that time the popula- 


tion of cities has increased faster than ever, till they 
now contain about one-seventh of the population of 
the country. In view of the need, and in full reeogni- 
tion of the power for good or evil which cities bave, a 
number of our ministers and leading Inymen a little 
more than a year ago formed themselves into a City 
Missionary Society, which is now duly incorporated 
uuder the laws of the State. The Rev. J. C Arm. 
strong, Who had been a successful pastor at Lyons 
ville, near Chicago, was appointed superintendent, and 
entered ypon his duties in August last. Asa result of 
his labors four churches (.wo of them German) have 
been formed, several and 
plans set on foot to secure preaching soad 
prayer-mmectings in various neylected parts of the eity. 
The line of work is threefold: (a) the gathering of new 
churches in portions of the city where they will soon 
come to self-support ; the strengthening, by yvrants 
of money, as well as by sympathy and advice, of the 
weaker churches. } the establishing of a Mission 
House, with reading-rooms, parlors, kindergarten, 
industrial schouls, rooms for temperance meetings, 
etc., In addition to distinctly religious services, in the 
midst of the worst parts of the city. In this last branch 
of work the Congregationalists hope by and by to re. 
ceive the aid of other Christian bodics, and in the 
meantime are secking to cal! one of these model mis 
sions into existence. | 

A very pleasant feature of the meeting was the 
prompt subscription of seven gentlemen presentof a 
thousand dollars each for the work this year. This 
sum will be greatly increased by pubic wifts from 
members of the club and from the churches, to which 
appeal is now to be made. 

Another method of Congregationalism which 
been introduced here quite recently, through the estab- 
lishment of branch chapels, was described in a very 
excellént paper by Prof. Curtiss, who has shown as 
much skill and zeal in this kind of work as in teaching 


organize 
cottaye 


has 


Hebrew. These chapels are connected with some one 
of our stroager churches, and are sided with money 
aud personal labor till they are abie to yo alone. 


Three such chapels are now connected with the First 
Cuurch, 
organization, and its regular’ services. 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper are administered in 
these chapels, but all church members here> received 
are reckoned members of the mother chureh. Last 
year the First Church erected a house of worship fer 
one of its branches at an expense of nearly ~12,000, and 
it is expected that this branch will socn take care of 
itself. The Union Park Church, Plymouth, and New 
England Churches under their/care. 
Professor Curtiss gave an admirable sketch of the 
methods hitherto followed, and insisted that this ape 
cial form of evangelization should be done by the 
churches themselves rather than by the Missionary So 
ciety. Chicago is often criticised at the East for its 
failure to contribute as much as Boston to Home and 
Foreign Missions. If brethren would remember that 
we have to build our houses of worship, and look after 
an increasing population as nearly heathen asa Euro 
pean population can be, they might be inclined to 
exercise a little mor2charity toward us. 

The City Missionary Society wants 3/0 990 this year, 
while the chapels the different churches sare proposing 
to erect will cost neariy or quite as much more. Mr. 
Armour of the Piymouth Church, and of packing-house 
fame, has purchased a large tract of land in one of the 
haunts of ignorance and vice, where he intends to ex 
pend several hundred thousand dollars for the benefit 
of the crowded population near. The demands for 
Christian work are far in excess of our ability to meet 
them. If there is a mission field on the continent, or 
in the world, it is here in Chicago. To cultivate it as 
it should be cultivated would require the wealth of 
Creesus, and the wisdom anid zea! and faith of an 
Apostle Paul. 


Each chapel has its own pastor, its separate 
The ordinances 


have chapels 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly is now in the cighth day 

of its session at Saratoga. It is 4 larve assembly, 
numbering with its attach(s nearly six hundred mem- 
bers. The most important business of the Assembly 
has already been concluded, and two more working 
days will probably complete the docket. 

Dr. Hatfield, who has been Clerk as far as the mem 
ory of man goeth back, was very properly made the 
Moderator. His thorough acquaintance with the rules 
aud habits of an Assembly and his ventle firmness 
have made himone of the best of presiding officers. 
His responses to the various salutations made by rep- 
resentatives of other religious bodics shave shown him 
fully equal to the occasion. 

The reception of delegates from the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church was a matter of peculiar interest. We 
were curious to see whether Dr. Wm. Brown, of Fred- 
ericksburgh, who has been a loud trumpet against the 
Northern Church, would, in his address, still sound the 
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TIE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


r whether the courtesies 
time and place would embarrass bim. Dr. Brown was 
of the Dr. 
Nashville, and Mr. Joyee, of Louisville, being his col 


Same martial notes, of the 


Cisairman Sruthern cdelepation, 


UES, Who's address wa a model of carefu 
ness. It was written from beginning to end. eve ry 
word tv dand ev ry sentence moulded with 
diecriminatio war blast was reduced to a 
Mininture that did not off eur, anid a softer 
Strain of amity was mirgied with if, At one point tiv 
doctor was (to ute & Seaman purase) taken all aback. 
you like,’ peed ti (oeneral Asssmbiy 
Should meet at Lexington, Vs ‘tohave the Assemtny 
resalve to pay a visit of respcet to the graves of Lee 
and Stonewail Jackson Assembly ** 
Yes!” Our Southern brethrea evidently think that 
we have the same bitternes syainst them which they 
hwve us Pliey can that the 


is with us athinog of the past. 


wer Dr. and Mr. 
Joyee followed Dr. Brown with @ more pronounced 
tone of umion, to which the Assembly heartily re 
sponded. The delegation left the Assembly with a 
prophetic netion of organic union Woating.in their 
minds, which the action of the Assembly, declaring 
fraternal relations as now cstablisted i the mutual 


Withdrawal of all imputations on Christian eharacter, 
has doubtess made even « rer it itline. The matter 
of the so-called * Higher Criticism” was brought up 
by overture from five Presbytertes, andeommitted to a 
Special itte re porte {a deliver mice War©rnh- 


ng all pastera and teachers of the danger of promu!vat- 


ing crude theortes and vec speculations tending 


to overthrow faith in the tospiration of the Scriptures, 
This report was adopted with a hearty enthus sm by 
thie Assembly. may be that all ring 
With the suthbent fy or truthfulogess OF the S riptures 
by Germannikins willne! be cndured tm the Presby 

terian Church. The causes of Home and Foreign 
Missions received their usual share of attention, and 
the meetings connecte:| with the reports and discus- 
sions on these points wer crowded and full of 
Interest. tr Wl OW. Mebane fin 
heresy in accept teeching Bushnellism was 
expected, he having appealed direetly from the 


Preshy'ery of Steubenvi! which had au&pended him. 


Dr: McLane is & young man of fine parts, and won the 
esteem of all with whom he came inte eontuet at the 
Assembly. If the A Ply tried anil Con 


been with vreat tende 


peal, 


demmed him, it Would bave r 


ness of feeling toward the man bimse It eo happened, 


Assembly would bave solidly sustained 
incompatibility of 
ism with Presbyterian doctrine. 


howe ver, thal he hits mvVvince il. 
think, that the 
the Presbytery in the matter of the 
Busine 


The Baptist convention’ for Bible and missionary 
purposes is silting in Saratoga, and yesterday a dele 
gation 


our Christian 


from our body addressed them and conveyed 


they Teturned the 
of and four 


Sultitats 


courtesy by sending 


performed their friend 


rs. who ve ry fi) y y 
apii fraternal duty. It was cusant to sueh an 
performed on both sides without any trifling joke about 


Water. The 
spasm in the Avse: The 
had their report acl poke which thr y sald the Paciti« 


miuced brief 


committée on mileuye 


Coast brethren bad made « venerous COne@ession 
per cent. of the expenses. When the Assembly thoug.: 
over this, they reconsidered the vote, and sent the report 
back to the committee, instructing them to pay a 

their whole ¢ even if the As- 
It will be un- 


\ssembly receives money 


commissioners 
sembly should run into debt to do tf 
derstood that the Genet 

from the DPresbyteries for al! 
milcage and entertaioment of its members, and it was 
therefore felt to be most un to these brethren who 
came the farthest p them with a 
heavy pecuniary burden, and that, too, when they had 
come uncer the 
pari. true 
contributed only 


's expenses, Including the 


from ints to 
| ledge that their expenses would be 
those Pacitie Coast presbyterics 
stock 


that 


S00 to the comm and drew 


$9000! Butit was reasoned that right Was right, and 
We must bear the for the ehurch’s sand 


for truth’s sake. 


The revision of the Book 


of Diseinline has been ina 


committee’s hands for four or five were Their re port 


dravs its slow length alone in the Assembly as item by 
item chieeusse il. This Keep the As- 
sembly many day ngerin session. Et is matter, 
of course. of no ceners! interest. 


The Assembly has | dignified, orderly, and 


dilivent body. and has shown a remarkable unanimity 
inall its action. A healthy has marke: 
its deliberations, and any Tl’resbyterian would have 
been mede happy to see the s wdiherence of the 


his ehurch to tte time-honored 


if 
warm 


highest judiciary 
standards, and the wn throughout for 
the spread of a pure gospe! through the earth. An 
effort will be made to have the next meeting of the 


sii 


Assembly at Denver, but as yet the subject has not 
lip. The have their 


missionary meetings during the 


come interesting and 
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They have beeome ; 
k. Their fait 


the General Assembly. mighty 


power in dll our missionary wor 
zeal it would be well for u 
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parishes and seversa! out-stations 
The wissions of this Society in the Central Lake region of 


\frica make steady, if not rapid, progress. § s of 


the work of laying foundations is vot from the fact thu’ on 


of these. mos-ionaries, Mr. Last, of Mamboia, during the 
past year haa becn at work, among other duties, upon sever 
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For example, the entire income of all the miesion- 
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sources, 
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Here at home, the annual report of the Presbyterian 


Foreign Missionary Sosiety, just rendered, shows an ad- | 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
MUSICAL JOKES. 

Jesting in music is by no means so impossible or 
uncommon an occurrence as one might think, and the 
instances are many outside of the special form of music 
designated as Humoresken,’”* in which composers 
have given rein to their fancy and cracked a deliber- 
ate musical joke. An instance of this is Gounod’s 
popular little ‘Funeral March of a Marionette,” too 
familiar to require any explanation further than to say 
it depicts the breaking of a Marionette and the subse- 
quent lamentstions of the troupe as they bear it to the 
grave. It is, after a fashion, a musical Humpty- 
Dumpty. Another instance is the chorus of students 
in Berlioz’s *‘ Damnation of Faust,” who sing an elab- 
orate chorus in the form of a fugue, the entire devel- 
opment being wrought out on the word ‘‘ amen.” It 
was Berlioz's idea in this to ridicule the methods and 
pedantry of the old school, just as Wagner had done in 
his ‘*Meistersinger.” In Schumann’s ‘“ Children’s 
Album” there are severs) charming instances of 
musical humor, the ‘“‘ Don’t Frighten Me’ and ‘* The 
Bear Dance” recalling themselves to our memory 
specially. Indeed, with only a little investigation into 
musical literature, one might make out quite a long list 
of examples of this kind. Tne most absurd instance 
of this sort we lave lately read of was a pclka com- 
posed by some practical German musical hack, who 
we infer does his own cooking, from the fact that he 
called his composition ‘‘ The Egg Polka,” as an egg 
put to boil would be done to a turn in just the time re- 
quired to play this extraordinary piece through, re 
peats and all. This was mere charlatanism, and is 
not meant herewith to be classed with the de- 
licious little musical tidbits of Schumann’s above re- 
ferred to, and which are in their way as perfect and 
finished pieces of work as his symphonies. It is merely 
mentioned as showing the extent that musical absurd. 
ity may reach. 

In our own 


such examples of 
muical humor are almost unknown, for the 
very good reason that we have not, uatil com- 
paratively recently, had any one worthy the name of 
composer. Professor John K. I’sine has, however, 
proved his right to the title in fullest sense, and also, by 
a recent composition given in Boston, has shown 
himself to be a musical humorist as well. We give 
below a description of this unique composition as the 
critic of the *‘ Boston Transcript” beard it: 

Mr. Paine’s ** Kadway’s Keady Relief" ie one of the most heartily 
humorous musical jokes that we know of. The text is simply an old 
newspaper advertisement of the patent medicine. These atterly 
prosaic words are set for four-part male Chorus and bass recitative 
The music cleverly takes off both the Handelian contrapnontal and 
the modern pictures:n1e etyles, the burlesque solemnity of the writ- 
ing being infinitely comic, the whole ending with a s#ide-splitting 
parody onthe Finale to the * Egmont,” not forgetting the little 
shricke of the piccolo flute (the only instrument employed), The 
yery*excellence of the writing and the purity of the musical form 
add another element of ludicrousness to what is, in conception and 
execntion, one of the most overwhelming bits of humor we know of 
in all@music. 


country 


THE ARTILLERY FERN. 


The artillery fern, or flower, as it is sometimes 
called, is a curious and beautiful plant which is not 
very generally known outside of rare collections or of 
florists’ green houses. It acquires its singular name 
from the military and explosive fashion with which it 
resists the action of water uponit. If a branch of the 
fern, covered with its smal! red seeds, be dipped in water 
and then beld up to the light there soon commences 
astrange phenomenon. First one bud will explode with 
a sharp little crack, throwing into the air its pollen in 
the shape of a smal! cloud of yellow dust.” This will 
be followed by another, and another, until very soon 
the entire fern-like branch will be seen discharging 
these miniature volleys with their tiny puffs of smoke. 
This occurs whenever the plant is watered, and the 
effect of the entire fern in this conditicn of rebellion 
is very curious as well as beautifvl. As the buds thus 
open they assume the shape of a miniature Geneva 
cruss, too smal! to the naked eye to attract much at- 
tention, but under a magnifying glass they are seen to 
‘possess very rare and delicate beauty. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any eubecriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christiar 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!) eI 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


1. Asa matter of fact, ia close communion on the increase or de 


crease among the Baptists of this country? 

2 On what passages of Scripture do they base their close com- 
munion ? 

3. What are the two leading views bed on the subject of Od 


Testament wines ? 
4 What aretwo or three of the beat articles or books to be read on 


each view, in etudyiog up the subject? L. B. B. 
1. The doctrine that baptism is a prerequisite to commu- 

pion is not as strongly held among either Baptists or others 

as it was balf a century ago, but there is no marked change, 


so far as we know, in the practice of inviting only regularly 
baptized members to the communion, except in individual 
churches and by individual pastors. 2. The doctrine of what 
is called ‘‘ close communion" is based on the supposed teach- 
ing of the New Testainent, that none should take the com- 
munion but members of the visible church; that none are 
members of the visible church who have not been baptized ; 
and that only immersion is baptism. 3. There is only one 
view of Scriptural wines which has any scholarly sanction, 
The notion that there were two kinds of wines named in the 
Bible, one fermented and the other uafermented, has not to 
support it, so far as we Know, the name Of @ single modern 
Biblical echolar of eminence. The best book in support of 
that view, probably, is Dr. Patton's monograph, published, 
we believe, by the National Temperance Society. Smith‘s 
Bible Dictionary,” article Wines,or McClintock & Strong's, 
will probably give you ail that you need of independent Kib- 
lical scholarship on this subject. 


An inquirer after truth desires, firet, to know the meaning of your 
title, ** Christian Union.” Piease say on what. Second, if the Bibie 
be true, why so many ways of interpreting ita teachings? We have 
teachers who teach that bapti#em comes in the room of circumcision. 
Third, has circumcision anything to do with baptiem atali’ Fourth, 
when and where is there apy record of authority for creeds, confes- 
sions of faith, rules of or forichurch government? Fifth, when and 
where was the first church upon earth set up; by whom and how? 
Sixth, what was theinitiatory rite? Seventh, what waa the Holy 
(7hoet; a spiritual manifestation or a gift of tongnes, & power to hea! 
the sick, raise the dead, cast out devils, etc.? Eighth, has that power 
or gift ever been given to man since the days of the Aposties? Ninth. 
ia it rigbt to pray for that power and will such prayere be likely to be 
answered 7 Tenth, was the O'd Testament written forthe Jew or 
Gentile world? Eleventh, wae the law given to the Jewe aa a nation 
without any reference toa plan of salvation? Twelfth, is there a 
chapter or verse, from the firet of Genesi« to the end of Malachi,that 
willtellasinner what to do to be saved, and how? Thirteenth, 
* What ehall ldoto be saved?” Please say in what part of the O'd 
or New Testaments (he way is found. It is said “ the way ie so plain 
a wayfaring man, though a foul, need not err therein.” 

AN INQUIRER. 

Your last question we put first, the answer to which you 
will find in Isaiah lv.,7. Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let bim return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our 
(God, for he will abundantly pardon.” This is the firat thing 
for you to do; stop doing every wrong thing; begin to do 
everything that is right; ask yourself as Paul asked, ‘* What 
will God have me to do?” and set yourself vigorously to 
work to conform your life to (:od’s law. In doing this you 
will aoon find need of pardon for your failures, omissions and 
transgressions, and need of divine help to live the divine |ife. 
After you have thus entered into a life of allegiance to (God 
and trust in him through the Lord Jesus Chriat, you can prof- 
itably begin to study yourjother questions; not before. The 
Christian Union signifies the character and aim of the paper, 
which is to represent that great body of evangelical truth on 
which all Christians are substautially united. 


In teaching my cias« 'n physiology and in mental philosophy, we 
have, of course, the subject of the brain andthe mind. It ia ao diit'- 
ccolt for me to explain to my Ciaeses, and to myself even, the reia- 
tion of *he brain to the eoul, ard to be able to decide inet where 
brain Ceases and sou. beyine. Does the brain Cease action in slee; 
and, i. #0, what prodaces dreaming? I belleve that physiologists 
teach that the brain can be removed, and life be maintained. Now. 
if ali the intellectual! part of the brain i* removed wi'l there be any 
thonght? You wil! think, doubtless, that I onght to atnudy theee 
things out for myse!f. I do not have access to any library and am 
anxious to teach my Classes the truth. 1] do not wantto lead them 
into materialiet views, so in my dilemma I tarm to you, who are 
daily engaged in teaching some grand trath, If you consider my re. 
quest worthy of attention, will you give me your views on the s«ub- 
ject? They may help some other seeker after the truth. 

M.M.P. 

CoLieassg, Mo. 

Science bas demonstrated that the brain Is theorgan of the 
mind as the eye is the organ of see'ng and the ear of hearing. 
Every thought and emotion uses up « part of the brain, which 
mast be supplied again by new material through the life pro- 
cesses ; apparently also different parts of the brain are e:- 
ployed in different intellectual processes, though this ia not 
so absolutely clear and certain. This is all that science ab- 
solutely knows on the subject ; for the reat our knowledge de- 
pends upon what is derived from our consciousness. Some 
materialiste hold that the brain produces thought as the 
liver produces bile. This view, however, has the sanction of 
very few sclentists or philosophers of any echool. The almoat 
universal judgment of thinking men is, that the brain is an 
instrument which the mind uses as the organ is an instrument 
which the musician plays upon. The explanation of dreams 
is etilla matter of dispute, though we think thatthe most 
common opinion, and, on the whole, the best conception, is, 
that the dream is a mental action in the state between wak- 
ing and sleeping, when @ part of the faculties are aroused to 
activity while the others have not come in to balance and 
regulate them. 

Dr. LyMan ABBOTT. 
Dear Friend and C. L. C. Counsellor: 

I graduated in the clase of ‘SY and I have taken for thie year the 
** Special Couree "’ on ** Modern History.” I have this thought before 
me in my reading: I wish to ascertain the ** Progress of Liberty for 
the Last two Centuries,” At the very outset I am met with a df'- 
culty. Itis this. I wanta definition for ® Liberty,” as brief and 
thoroughly comprehensive as possible. I have turned to passage 
after paseage in the New Testament for help, and Ihave summed 
them np and from them wronght ont this definition: Liberty the 
perfect supremacy of Love.”’ Ia this general enongh and yet speritic 
enongh to cover everything? So much depends on a definition that 
it ix of the utmost importance to have it aa clear and nearly perfect 
as possibile. Your analytical mind can help mie, and so I venture to 
ask your aid, by letter if you can; if not by letter, throngh the col- 
umne of The Christian Union. Accept my sincere thanks as a Son- 
day-schoo! teacher for the aid you give us on our S. 8. Lesson. 

Youre with profound respect, 5. E. B. 


The supremacy of love may bring abont liberty, but is not 


itself liberty. Liberty is freedom from external restraint. 
The bird is at liberty when the cage door is opened and it 
can follow the laws of its own nature. A man-may be at 
liberty to follow the laws of a base and selfish natnre, though 
in so doing he will sooner or later come in collision with the 
laws of God, and suffer the consequences. Into permanent 
liberty no man ever comes, except as he rises into and be- 
comes partaker of the nature of God, so that the éutwoing of 
is own nature is in accordance with the nature of God and 
his laws; and thus ali restraint is taken away from him, and 
he is able to dowhatever he chooses, because he always 
chooses to do whatisright. This is the ideal liberty, which, 
it is hardly necessary to say, no one has fully attained in this 
life. | 


As you kindly offer to answer questions arising from dificult 
oF apparently conflicting in the Scriptures, will you 
please state what Conclusions jearned men bave arrived at in regard 
tothe word destruction, which is ueed in many places in the Old 
Testament, and in #ome texte in the New, where something more la 
implied than the destruction of the body. The word death is also 
used in a similar manner. 

Boston, 

Scholars do not agree in their interpretation of these paa- 
eages. The older interpreters regarded death and destruction 
as metaphorical terma used to indicate the hopelessness of 
the doom to which sinners are condemned ; some modern 
interpreters Fegard them as indicating the literal destruc- 
tion of theses who give themselves over to a life of sin and to 
Pp _ section of the divine life offered through Jesus Christ. 


pases res 


Owing questions and obi'ge con- 
Can aJdew of to-day 
BL, 


Will you please anewer the fo 
etant reader: 1. What conetitutes a Jew? 2. 
be a Chrietian, and still remain a Jew. 

Properly speaking, the word Jew signifies simply nation- 
ality; one isaJdew who is of Hebrew descent. A Jew may, 
therefore, be a Christian. In point of fact, the vast majority 
of those of Hebrew descent are of one form of religious 
faith. The word is, therefore, popularly used frequently to 
signify a religous persuasion. Hebrew Christian would, 
however, be @ better phrase than Jewish Christian. 

Will you inform me in your column of Inquiring Friends what the 
prices of the following Prayer Books are, and where I can otainone 
of them by mall? “For Family Worship,” Part 1,“ Scriptare 
Readings,” Part I1., ** Family l’rayere." edited by Lyman Abbott, 
also generai™ Liturgy and Book of Common I’rayer,” by 
Professor Hopkine, of Auburn Theologica! Seminary, | ehed by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co... New York 

WE-TERVILLE, Oblo 

“ For Family Worship” ie published by Dodd, Mead & Co, 
New York, and costa #! Professor Hopkine'’s Liturgy 
and book of Common Prayer” costa $1 0. 
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PERSONAL CREEDS. 
By Henry Warp 

HRISTIANITY is somewhat fully developed 

/ view of human life. From the beginning, the 
Old Testament is a record of the history of mankind, 
and of the best laws and institutions of which the 
times would admit according to the state of civiliza- 
tion. It contains the best accounts that in the infancy 
of the race could be given of the structure of the uni- 
verse and of the great mora! clements of the life of 
men. In the course of time we find that the whole of 
these are made to converge on one thing—the produe- 
tion of righteousness; that is, of a noble mahhood 
cleansed from all inferior passions, and made luminous 


.in all the higher sentiments; the whole, according to 


the declaration of the Saviour, basing itse]f upon the 
one fundamental principle of love to (:od and love to 
man. The Old Testament declares itself to be (and 
your own examination will verify every word of it) a 
dispensation for the producing of a noble manhood. 
That is the object of it. 

Now comes the New Testament: and it declares that 
it is the whole end of Christianity to develop manhood 
to the uttermost pattern and ideal of strength and 
purity and beauty. Thatis the drift of it: and can 
anybody find fault with it? Is not that the noblest 
thing that youcan conceive of—the progressive un- 
folding in every element, from the very lowest to the 
highest, of the whole human race: not of one man, or 
of any set of men, as peculiar favorites, but of every- 
body? You know that in many of our schools in 
which the accomplishments are taught they have what 
is called ** Theorem drawing.” The pattern of a pict- 
ure is cut out, and the learner lays it on a piece of 
paper and puts in the forms and colors; and then he 
has his picture. By and by a higher “teacher comes 
along, and scoffs at such picture-making, and says, 
“That is mere mechanical copying; it is the lowest 
form of drawing. By thatmethod you never can be an 
artist. You must open your eye so that you can sce 
what there is in an object, you must render your hand 
8 facile that you can catch it, and you muét have the 
genius of inspiration, the spirit of bes’ =r whatever 
it may be called, so that you shall ‘he cen- 
ter cf your own life.” ; 

The Old Testament undertook to produce righteous- 
ness by theorems. It laid down long rituals, and un- 
dertook to tell a man what he must do in this case, in 


— 
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and it sueceeded in 
pments of human life for 


that case, andiin the other case, 
bringing about some deve! 
which we should be cternally yrateful. Bat then comes 
Christ, and saya, ‘* This 
chanical; it 
weakness «f 
velop the highest form of manhe 


living on a pattern is m¢ 

st form of living the 

man is sueh that it never cle 
vi I bring you 


the lows anil 


Will 


an are 


work it out 


ideal of what a man should be, and you 


from within yourself, listening te the voice 


Of Giod teaching you the truths Of Immoeortality.” 
Torough Christ Jesus every man is set free to think 


and fee! and live transeencdently higher than otherwise 


he would be inclined to live out of the Impulse of his 
own soul, 
The Od Te the 


ment of righteousness on # puttern of theorems; the 


ileve 


‘tamenut was a system for 
New Testament ts a disclosure of an individual, vital, 
epontancous springing forth of righteousness from the 
jndividual himee!f ; 


nm in Which the y 


living fouutains of motive in the 


but the two ar 
work, and in the end toward which they aim; namely, 


‘arree:tin the irect 


the building up of men. 


There are two ways in which we may look at the 
of Lhit ana Live Ne is len K 
ing at the instruments by which men shall build, and 


the other 18 looking at the thing whieh we seek by 
these instruments. The two are often eonfounded. 
We therefore hear men reiterating creeds. I] have 
done something of it myself. Some men abuse 
churches; but churches are instruments. A man may 
havea church ereed: but thatis not enough: he must 


Tist is an authoritative thing. 
the 
and the it 
that are brought to 
right or it may be 


bave personal cret cl. 
A church crecd undertakes t> give the phih 


mind 


doctrine, of the divine human mind ; 
18 & View of forces 

bear upon Inuy be 
wrong; but @ personal creed is Whata man uudertakes 
himself. What your aime are, and 


be in life-that ls your persona! 


the educating 


and it 


to be and to dol 
what you t 


creed 

Cliristianity may lose all its church ereeds and save 
the personal creeds of men, and if these persenal creeds 
are rivl' will 1 be disturbed by any revelutions 


holt that the saivation «of ¢ 


in men's personslereeds, What 


iristianity to-day 
#80 thinks he ought 


to be tuat is a creed, 1 think, that will unite al’ man- 
kind yet some day. 


THE PERILS OF SUCCESS 
By Lywan Al 
HE perils of prosperity are greater than th 
miversity. The d 
those of martyra Mm. 


of 
nyvers of case are greater than 
} Lhe 


pel nas fon 
superstitious enthus! 


fu 
t! 


rsectulion. thils 


one fre iti 
ther from # Vieious and 

truth the story of 


Somewhat atrik 


asm even more mn on the ¢ 


malicious | 
l’sul’s experience at Lystra all 
ing illustration. 

Driven out first from from Iconium, 
Vanl and Birnalas came Lys The 
Apparently few Jews had 


Lure 


Antioch, then 


region Was 
a Wild and unecul one. 
penetrated it; 80 
synagogue there. 
an intellectual exchbanye, 


fuw that there seems to have been no 
l’aul preaches in the market place ; 
in every Grecian city, where 
any philosopher might teach what he would 
as he tauvht nothing subversive of Roman authority. 
Among ecullar interest 
altracted |’aul’s attention, and indicated in the bearer 
& @piritual interest in and sppreciation of the truth. 
Every successful preacher las at times singled out in 
his audience such an auditor. |’aul noted that he was 
lame; perceived his faith; and, possibly breaking in 
upon his discourse with one of those sudden tran- 
sitions characteristic of him, perhaps using the 
opportunity to illustrate the power of that D.vine 
Messiah whose resurrection was always the ultimate 
theme of Simply closing 
his discourse healing in the name 
of his Master, e » stand upright 
his fect; woeoder and 
ndimiration of simple and credujous people 
knew no bounds. Toey belicved a new Incarnation 
oad been forth in their The priests of 
the city shared in popul and it 
was With difficulty the Aposties restrained the populace 
from paying them divine homage. Nothing is more 
likely to produce a popular revulsion tian to refuse 
the proffered admication of the public. The transition 
from Hosanna! to, Crneify him! is not infrequently a 
sudden one. And the ecredulous mob were as easily 
persuaded by Paul's enemics that he was an imposter 


Si) lor 4 


his auditors was one whose | 


so 


discourse, perhaps 
With this gift of 
sliced on the lame t 
eyed. Tar 


his 
and he ol 


on 


miiist. 
excitement : 


tiie ir 


is they had been }? 
god ; ring sacrifice 


to him on one day, they 


‘¥ 
fii 


Internationa sal day-#cloo) Leeson for Juue if 15523 Acta ziv.. 
1-18 
Sitiate be noticed! that in the account of tnia miracle Pani ie not 


said to have made any reference to Christ. It is possible that he did 
not, and that this led to the traneference to the messengers of the 
homage due alone to their Lord; it is possible that the account, 


which ie ciearly far from full, may not give Paul's exact words. 


to | 


rsuaded by bis acta that he was a 
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stoned him and left him for dead almost the nex’ 
appily he Was stunned:' and the lay Wing 
the assaull was sulliciently recovered to resun 
labors and his journeys. 


A great deal is said of skepticism asa foe to Chris 


tianity; but history abundantly justifies the declarati 


that credulity hus been a greater foe. The spirit whi 
doubts all epiritual truth is skeptieiam; the spirit 


which 1s convine of Wint ti 


nders is credulity 


truth only by externa! signs and w 
kin to eaeh 


The t 


and the two are of cl 


cxtremes that meet. ransition m one to the 


Other is easy and often rapid. Deism apread iekly 
in Roman Catholic France and took no permanent hold 
in relatively educated and Protestant England. There is 
more atheism in Italy than in Germany; and probably 
more in Russia than in either. It would be ite 
accord with the precedents of history if Ireland a: 
the Irish should lapse from a religion of superstit 


into abeolute irreligion. The age that seriously ques 


tions everything is far more truly an age of faith 


that that which takes everything withou 


questioning. 


Crecdulity is as far removed from faith as skepticism 
To believe everything is, on the whole, Worse than 1 
doubt ¢ verything ; because doubt is @ highway t 


knowledge, while credulity leads nowhere, but keeps 
slWays in hopeless ignorance. 

2. This perhaps the reason 
never perform 


have the faith of his disciples rest in signs and wo 


Clarist would 


demand. Ile would 


13 why 


miracies on net 


ders. I]t is perhaps the reason wi y he does not per 
petuate miracics as cvidences of his eharacter and 
mission. They would afford little food for faith an 

abundant food for credulity. When he fed the fiv: 
thousand the ow iid have crowned bim as King 
whether be would or no When he taught them the 


following day the doctrine of self-sacrifice the y woul:! 
have none of him. If Kenan’s demand could he com 
plied with, and & resurrection be performed" at 
stated intervals by the ministers of Christ, the only 
effeet would be to awaken wonder, not to deve! 

The church has laid much more atress On miracles 
than Christ ever «id. ' Mirae! 


It has mace @ mistake. 
are signs, but rot the foundation of Ciriatian 


and it is a great mistake to base Christian truth upon 
them, 

The perils of seeming success in Gospel work are 
closely connected with the dangers of er tility tiie 
human mind. power of the eoepel is the 


power Of spiritual tru! ver and in the spiritual na 
ture. ‘The *f ‘success of the chure t! wer 
of externa! things over and ther than th: 
spiritual. The dim religious light, and sweet sacre 
music, and magnificent pictures and statuary, 

luce & pleasant and ecstatic effect the swathet 
ulties, but often none on the consciens Toe « | 


impassioned, imaginative, dramatic address—a cath: 


dral in words — fires the imagiuation and even warmest 
sentiments, ften doesn 
nor revolutioniz: the life currents 

auditor. tbe miracle aroused the 


really the spiritual reverence of the Lycaonians. Many 


| 


wonder, but n 


& minister toils on in discouragement, thinking 
doing nothing, because his congregation never bring 
as they «do t 


fur 


garlands and oxen to sacrifice to him, 
his more popular brother, but doing 

deeper and more powe rful work, because he is direct 
ing the thoughts of men to Christ so eff that 
they have no thought for him. They see only the sun 


the lens is so clear and transparent that they ars 


really a 


clive ly 


unconscious of its power and almost of its existence. 
(dn the other hand, many an unfortunate minister mis 
takes the admiration which the in 
for reverence for the truth of which he ts 

and the Master of whom he is a messenger. 
for the too often only a sign of a work 
hindered, not accomplished ; of an idolatry, not a rev 

and a worship. 


le bestow on h 
the 


pres 
bearer 


haat rs are 


erence 


1 That which is tru f the individual true of 
the church. Its period f greatest arent success 1s 


decline Ti 
urch of 


tne 


the 
church in the C 
God than the in the Cathedrals 
church never did a diviner work in E 


often period of its greatest 


ruly @ ch 


The M 
gland than when 


more f 
chureh 


estion 


barns were its only mecting-houses. It isaq 
whether the Young Men's C iristian Associations 
ever done a more Christly work than when they met 


about a street lamp, or in an upper loft of a « 


have 


nimer 


the 


cial warehouse in I. 


Christ and admire prophet; forget the soul ani 


It is so easy to forget the | 


a mire the robe; forget the truth and admire the 
wonder. This is the peril of our time; the peril of | 
prosperity; the peril cf traasferring allegiance from a | 
Crucified Lord to a resplendent chureh, from a spiritual! 
life to an external pomp sod circumstance; the peril 
of garlanding the outward and visible sign, pot the in 
most 


ward aod spiritual truth, without whieh the 


' There ie nothing !n the narrativ: 
miraculous resurrection, OF €Veh talion, 


'O warra it the hypothe aof 


- 
nt 
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loing. Some 1 essed to he 
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e ered at nis ofa 
god.” But Barnabas a: Pa Wel che and 
vrieve The y ret r w how 
they were that these | ~ worshit 
them instead of Jesus Christ, 4 they rushed out 
among them and begeedd thes wicked 
thine. They said, are 1 we are only 
men lItke y anil We Want tur away 


ho made 


you, 


from these foolish ilols to the liv 
th 


him, 


the heaven 


know ahout 
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were that they wou isten 
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turn against then aothat w met f making 
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doing, they very easily | bectie to attack 
bim. They rushed up i toned him, and 
when they he wa y are him out of 
the city and left him 

Bat Pauls work was rot done vet inc’ while the 
disciples Were Weeping 
went with them to the city, s lay he and 
Darnalsas went then 

Pret their Learts wer cy AWAY, 
but the good seed that th eattet it Lystra 
was not est. A little comps ‘ vers held to 
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THE BAPTIST BIBLE 
iFROMW OTR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


qvOR more than thirty years there has been a burn- 
5 ing question among our Baptist brethren in 
regard totheir Bible work and the best methods of 
carrying it forward. 

Up to the year 1836, in common with other denom- 
inations, the Baptists affiliated in Bible work with the 
American Bible Society. In the Board of Managers of 
this organization there were twelve Baptist ministers 
and laymen; men of commandivg influence in their 
denomination. The time came when these Baptist 

~ members of the Board felt compelled to deprecate, as 
unconstitutional and unjust, acertain resolution passed 
by their colleagues in the manavement, excluding from 
the patronage of the Board translations of the Script- 
ures made and published by [Biptist missionaries in 
the foreign field. The Society, at its anniversary in 
1836, confirmed theaction of its managers. This action 
was the signal for the Baptist denomination to dissolve 
all connection with thst organization, and to form, 
under the leadership of the men who seceded from ihe 
management of the American Bible Society, a new 
society, called the ‘‘American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety.” This organization speedily gained the enthu- 
siastic support of the Baptists throughout the country, 
and held on its way rej icing until 1850, when s new 
discontent sprang up which caused widespread divis- 
ion in the Baptist ranks in regard to their Bible work. 
It seems that the men who led their denomination out 
fromi the American Bible Society cherished the purpose 
of making a revision of the Figlish Scriptures. At the 
anniversary meetings in 1850 that purpose was revealed 
in a distinct proposition t» commit the society to that 
particular branch of Bible work. The opposition to 
this movement was quite genera! and very intense, 
and in the excitement all the ofticers of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society were retired. The smal! 
but mighty minority favoring a revision of the English 
Scriptures proceeded to establish a new society 
called the ‘‘American Bible Union,” the sole purpose 
of which was to produce a new English translation. 
The denomination never officially sanctioned this move. 
ment, but upto 1860 these two societies divided the 
sympathies and contributions of the churches, and the 
divisions created by the conflict between them crippicd 
and impeded the Bible work of the Baptists. 

When the Civil War came on the funds from the South 
for the *‘ Bible Union” were cut off, and the contribu- 
tions from the North greatly diminished, financial difti- 
culties occurred, and the Society went into bankruptcy 
after spending more than #1 600 900, for which there 
Was nothing of valuetoshow. Up to 1866 the receipts 
of the American and Foreign Boble Society amounted 
to nearly 1.000.000. But its disbursements had been 
made through the treasury of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, through English Baptist mission- 
aries, and through an individual Baptist missionary in 
Europe, amounting in al! to =374 000; while for Bible 
work at home they had spen: ~105 000. A very large 
proportion of the Society’s funds had been used ia its 
running expenses. From 1%50 to the present time the 
fortunes of the American and Foreign Bible Society 
have been very discouraging to the few fnmends it bas 
retained, and wecan hard!y wonder at that discourage- 
ment when we read in the Society’s report for 1882 
that ninety-one per cent of the funds received oy it was 
paid forschemes or retained in the treasury, while 
only nine per cent went for Bibles. 

These few scraps of history will make more intelli- 
gent to the uninitiated the condition of sffairs inside 
the Baptist ranks. For thirty years the claims of these 
rival societies, and the widely different views of their 
supporters, have caused discussion, division, and dis- 
content among the brethren. Many and flerce are the 
battles which have been fought on these fields: noble 
and high the courage that has brought the champions 
face to face 89 many times; honest and heartfelt 
and true the Christianity that has enabled 
them, after the smoke bad cleared from each well- 
contested field, to join hands as brothers should, 
while they made the welkin ring with ‘‘Blest be the 
tie that binds,” before they separated to make ready 
for another charge. 

The desire to unite these opposing factions, to find 
some neutral ground upon which all could stand, some 
channel! into which the undivided force of this great 
denomination might be turned to carry forward the 
Bible work in the future, has grown very strong of 
Jate, and finally found expression in resolutions, passed 
by the American Baptist Publication Society in 1882, 
asking the Boards of the various Baptist societies of 
this country and the Dominion, together with the 
Committee of Nine in New York, to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Conference on the best methods cf uniting 
the Baptist Bible work in this country. This com- 
mittee to have power to call a General Bible Conven- 
tion, whose duty sha!! be to submita plan for the re- 
adjustment of our Bible work, covering both translation 


and circulation, and to designate methods * which it 
can be done efficiently and to the satisfaction of our 
denomination as a whole. 

This Committee met in July bast, called a general 
convention for the purpo-e named, and resolved ‘ that 
the decisions of the body should be considered morally 
binding upon the bodies we represent, and that it 
should consist of delegates from the bodies calling it, 
from the several State,Missionary Conventions or Gen- 
eral Associations, and the joint committee ask that the 
prayers of the churches be offered for such an issue of 
this endeavor as shall tend to harmony, as shall glorify 
God, and give furtherance to his most holy word 
throughout the world.” 

The place named for the meeting of the convention 
was Saratoga, the time May 22 and 23, 1885. In an- 
swer to this call, from North and South and East and 
West the Baptist clansmen rode fast, and poured like 
4 flood-tide into the quiet streets of the beautiful village 
on the appointed day. 

The winds were chilling and the clouds threatened a 
down-pour that May morning, but when were Baptists 
ever known to fear the water? Undaunted by the 
chill without, undismayed by the prospect of fiery 
conflict within, the hosts gathered in the First Baptist 
Chureh of Saratoga at ten o’clock on the morning of 
May 22. The Hon. James L. Howard of Connecticut 
was clected Chairman of the Convention, and the meet- 
ing was opened by prayer. 

The heart must have been cold indeed that could 
have looked upon this great body of Christian men, 
drawn together from all parts.of the land that they 
might learn their Lord's will, without emotion. Many 
were there whose silver locks spoke eloquently of long 
lives of service. Many others who, in the full streagth 
of mature and consecrated manhood, are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day, and, cheering sign of 
premise for the denomination, the young “heralds of 
the cross” were there in great foree, the men who 
must soon press to the front to bear the standarda, 
when the hands that hold them! now shall be stretched 
out to grasp the crowns of glory that the Master holds 
in readiness for his faithful ones, The questions to be 
brought before this notable body are far-reaching and 
of great import. Put in as few words as possible they 
are these: First. Shall the Bible work of the denomi. 
tion be done through the Publication Society at home, 
and the missonary union abroad, or through a separate 
Bible society? Second. If through a Bible society, 
shall it be the old American and Foreign Bible Society 
reconstructed, or through an entirely new orvaniza- 
lion? To bring these questions more clearly before 
the convention, Dr. J. W. Sarles, of New Jersey, 
one of the foremost men of the denomination, had 
been requested to open the discussion in the affirma- 
tive, ani Dr. Lemue: Moss to follow bim in the neva- 
live. 

Dr. Sarles started with the emphatic assertion that ‘‘a 
distinc! Bible Society is a necessity of the denomina- 
tion.” * First, on account of what the Bible is—I 
mean, of course, the inspired original. It is not a 
word, but a voice, and that voice is the voice of God.” 
He claimed the “right of the English-speaking peo- 
ple to have the Seriptures accurately rendered from 
the Greek and Ilebrew.” ‘“* There igs only one people 
in the world ready to carry out this principle to the 
utmost, and that is the Baptist. The question before 
us to-day pertains to the realization of the hopes of 
a Bible open in every word to the common people the 
world over. Never before was such an opportunity 
set before Baptists to carry out their principles. The 
first article of the Baptist faith is the Scriptures as 
the only rule of faith and practice. It will be sad in- 
deed if Baptists shirk their duty new. Upon the 
present convention turns Baptist history. Such a bat- 
tle was never fought before—it is the battle of truth. 
[appeal to the aged men of our Israel to stand firm 
for the sake of the younger men. Lappeal to you to 
band together in unbroken columns in Bible work.” 

Dr. Moss spoke for the negative as follows: ‘‘ It is 
not a question whether Baptists are disloyal to the 
truth. ) far as reverence of and obedience to the 
word of God is concerned, this convention is a unit. 
The question before us is one of plain business policy. 
It is not a question of philosophy, history, or arch »|- 
ogy. Butitis: How shall we as Christian men do our 
part in subjugating the world to JesusChrist? We do 
not need 4 clistinct Bible society. The American Baptist 
Publication Society is ready, with the co-operation of 
the ministers and the churches, to do all the Bible 
work you may elect, and circulate any version of the 
Scriptures you may desire. A distinet Bibie society 
would be asource of weakness. I believe in every let- 
ter and word and line of the faith to which I have sub- 
scribed. I believe that the only authority is the 
original Scriptures, but | would no sooner go forward 
in the couflict with a Baptist Bible than I would with 
& Baptist lexicon. The ‘‘ Princeton Review” years ago 
admitted that ‘‘the Baptists have now nine-tenths of 
the revisions of the Bible.” I hold that we have ten- 


tenths, and we have only to continue the struggle on 
the same line, with the same weapons. We do not 
need a distinct Bible society, because we are sum. 
moned as part of the Christian people of this country 
to engage in a work 80 earnest, s0 urgent, that we need 
to cherish Christian sympathy toward al! Curistians. 
We have a work to do as men, as Christians, that calls 
for close fellowship with all denominations, and we 
should do nothing to weaken the bond.” 

Under these two banners the Convention ranged 
itself, and one after another its mighty men went into 
the pulpit, and with flery eloquence or deep and tren- 
chant argument urged their different, views. Dr. 
Evarts, of New Jersey, plead for the Word of God in 
its integrity and purity, and for the sake of peace, fel 
lowship, fraternity, and liberty demanded! a new soci 
ety. Dr. Corey, of Utica, wished to extend « hand to 
every Christian brother, whatever name he bore, and 
was honestly opposed to a new society.: Dr. Thomas 
Armitage, of New York, demanded unity, but thought 
it could best be obtained. by delaying final ju dgment in 
the matter for a year; while Dr. Strong, of Rochester, 
in the name of the denomination edleode «i peace. 
They were sick to death of strife. Al! the means need- 
ed weré at hand in the societies already? formed, who 
had gained the confidence of the people. We need no 
new translations, no new societies. Wedo need peace 
and unity, without delay. Dr. Sampson, with a fiery 
zeal seldom exhibited in the pulpit, plead for a« literal 
translation anda strict guarding of the orivinal text; 
and Ir. Wayland, of the ** National Baptist.” turned 
the pleasant sunshine of his wit upon the heated atmos- 
phere of discussion, and led the Convention by the 
pleasant path of laughter back to safer ground. He 
said he had heard of all the translations but that of 
Elijah, andthat while be longed for unjty, he did not 
hope for much, for even when he was alone with him- 
self he never succeeded in getting more than a very 
smal! majority ! 

And so the battle waged, through two long days and 
late into the night, until at tive u., May 23, 
the tinal vote was called for. Wihen the result was an- 
by the Chair, yeas 4651, nays it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm ned iption. ‘The 
evening session was one of thanksgiving and congratu- 
lation. Capt. Morgan, in behalf of the American << 
Foreign Bivle Society, of which “e is president, 
pressed their acquiescence with the action of the C 
vention, and pledged themselves to carry out its 
instructions in the final adjustment of the question, 
In the name of his associates, all of whom had east 
negative votes, he begged to withdraw them and vote 
in the affirmative. Loud andlong wasthe applause that 
greeted this manly action, and following their good ex. 
ample the negative votes were all withdraWn and the 
vote of the Convention was made unanimous. There 
came & time of wonderful enthusiasm,and handshaking, 
and congratulation, while loud and sweet above the 
din sounded the dear old strains of the: ‘Baptist after 
battle hymn : 

** Blest be the tle that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


ocloek. 


bey ‘dese: 


No report of tsis memorable Conventigqn, conceded 
by all the denomination to be one of the greatest ever 
convened by it, would be complete wi@but a refer 
ence to the last annual meeting, held orf*"Fiidtay the 
24th, of the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
which the action of the Convention practically wipes 
out of existence. Captain Morgan, président of the 
society, & man who has poured his wealth*by the tens 
of thousands into its treasury, was in the chair. Ina 
noble, manly, Christian spiril, he accepted for himself 
and his colleagues the will of the denomination as ex- 
pressed by the Convention, and pledged himself to 
carry out their wishes. 

Dr. Thomas Armitage, of New York, made a speech 
to the Society which was one of the best efforts of his 
life. He said he had come to the Convention with a 
trembling heart. After waiting three and thirty years, 
the length of his Kedeemer’s \ife he had at 
last seen the Man of stormy (ralilee walking in maj aty 
upon the wave, and in-tw» short days all our past 
divisions and contentions are deeply 
guifel Simon Peter’s fears, aod 
calm.” 

The spirit of the men of the American aa Foreign 
Bible Society, as expressed in this meetiog, was beyond 
praise, for it was the spirit of the Master whose sweet: 


est name is Love. 

And so the great Bible Convention. ‘of the Baptist 
brethren came to an end. By its decision the Bible 
work of the denomination in the foreign field passes 
into the charge of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, and the home Bible work inio the charge 
of the American Baptist Publication Society. The 
divisions of years are healed, the great denomination 
is Once more united, and re addy to go foPwar! with un- 
broken front in the grand work of cars, word 
of God to the nat.ons of the earth. 

Our heartiest congratulations and ‘God speed” go 
with them. May their success be greater than our 
widest thought can conceive, that the name of our God 
may be glorified and his kingdom advanced. 


oa earth, 


vamersed, 


there 


en 
is a 


Liit 


| 
| 
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| 


May 31, 1883. 


Moolis and Authors, 


MAGAZINE NOTICES 


We recently bad the pleasure of seelog @ collection of por- 
traita gathered from the pages of “ The Century” and 
‘Harper's which wave a much delight, urtistically, to its 


possessor and her friends as would almost @ gallery of old 


masters. The collection numbered upward of sixty portraits, 
and formed agallery of works by the n.ost famous of Ameri- 
can wood engravers Ite value, artistically, wae, therefore, 
great, and when one considers beside the eatalogue of names, 
including #0 wany that Lave become famous In the worlds 
of letters, art, and ecience, the collection takes an added 
value. Many of them were portraits that It would have been 
difficult to obtain otherwise, owing to the seareity of photo 
graphic 
ject, or his or her friends, to have a likeness put before the 
public veoerally. Of our Own countrymen, Whittier and 
Hawthorne suggest themeelves at in this of 
to. their aversion to being 


on 


copies or an unw'llingness on the part of the en!- 


ouce reapect, 


whom amusing stories are told 
photowruphed, or reproduced by any toethod whatever 


Hawthorne's case we believe it amonnted to pronounced 
borror, and h's friends were o>liged to resort to etrategy, auc 
‘take’ bim be waa wholly olf his guard 

In this the & picture in 


possession of musical friend for many years @ resident ip 


connection writer recalle the 
Leipsic and Stuttgart, and one to whom was @eeorded the 
honor intimacy with the Meudelssoht 
family. Let me show you my chief 
treasure,” aud going to her own room returned in & moment 
with arichly enameled and golden frame in ber hand; mace 
ehrine like, with folding 
and revealed @ face of most exalted spiritual hesuty, the 
more impressive in thatthe eyes were closed and the nobly 
molded head, 
pillow with that sense of restfulness and peace that informe 


of un tionate 


Said she one day, *' 


overs. These she opened 


with the face turned toward one, lay Pack on & 
one without words that it is the sleep which Knows no dreame 
or Waking. [t.was Felix Mendelssohn's faee, and the picture 
was one of three, the other two being essaeredly preserved ir 
the possession of the Mendelssohn family. 
a crayon portrait eékhetched bustily by Hensel @s his beloved 
kineman luy in the first aweet rest after suffering. and it was 
“They gave 
itto me when I came away,” said my friend, “and I would 
part with almost everything rather than be deprived of this 
It Was to me no resson for wooder, and it has ever remained 
in my mind the one thing | mest eovet of my neighbor 
of all the are Lis. The pieture of Keats in the 
June nutnber of 7 Century is very suggestive of the picture 
it, with the S@ecompanyiny 
sod the fine frontispiece after Woolner's 


lt wae & copy of 


the work of genius iuspired by love and grief 


things that 


and, indeed, 


above referred to, 
portrait of Severn 
bust of Tenns 
introduction to & simple notice of the May magazines 


s0n, bas beeu respons ble for thia too prolonged 


‘The 


Century" opens with @ delyltfual article by the young 
Englieh writer, Edinund W. Gosse, on “Living Ergiish 


It ia nicely illustrated, and will be @ treat to the 
Joe! Chandler Harris's Southern. story 
“tr. Win 


Sculptors.” 
art etudent and lover 


is continued, Mr. Theodore Thomas and L. Tom 


jus appear jointly in @ paper On the Training of Children’s 
Volece-, Mra. Jackson's History of F ather Junipero ia con- 
tinned, aleo Mr. llowelle’'a Woman's Reason. There is also 


the mach anticipated paper by Henry James, Jr The 
nd Emerson, and in short, sot 


OD 
Correspondence of Carlyle 
to reproduce the table of contents, it may be ea@id that there 
of wholqsome iutellectual craving that may not 
in this current number of 


iano quality 
find er joy ment 
“The Century, 

The Alluntic Monthy for May baa 
for its readers 
Story,’ by L. ¢ 
wearied with the endless browue, and surmise that the ** At 
lantic "’ has come to @ pretty if it find 1 
work than this It bas novel effect to run across 
euch * etory in the pages of the ‘* Atlantic,” and is not unlike 
one’a sensation might on m eting @ fresh Hibernian in 
& Beacon Street The pages of English- 
American literature, if 60 we mnsy call the etyle of writing 
which bas come into vorue since Henry James, Jr.'s Interna- 
tional Episode, since Howells’s article on James, since Eree- 
man's visit to America, receive additions in the present num- 
ber from Henry James, Jr., Richard Grant White, and others. 
Mr. White's article takes sbape as an Interesting story, the 
next instaliment of which we anticipate with no small curi- 
osity. Mrs. Amelia E. barr tells the “ Biography of Two 
Famous Songs” with as captivating an intereat as though 
they were lives, and Miss Jewett's truthful pieture of New 
England life among the farmers comes to @& cheerful and 
There is & new poem by Whittier on an episode 
of the New En-land witcheraft days, and the department of 
book reviews and the Contributor's Club are of usual in- 
terest. 

Harper's for May. |: \s unnecessary to say that “Harper's” 
opens with a frontispiece by E A. Abbey, engraved by Hos- 
kin. One bas'grown to be as dead sure of this as that, if it 
ia not by Abbey, it will be by Boughton or Reiphart. To be 
sure, this is no disparagement; and, this said, one cannot 
admire too strongly in the present lustance the work of both 
designer and engraver. ‘'Faustus”™ is the name of the draw- 
ing, and it is coupled with & poem of the same name by 8. 8. 
Conant, though no greater similarity exista between the 
Faustus of the picture and be of the poem than the identity 
of names. Lambeth Palace, the name in the original Saxon 
signifying ‘‘dirty station,” isthe subject of a finely illustrated 
article by L. B. Gustafson. Another of Mr. Higgiason’'s bis- 
torical papers treats of the Hundred Years’ War. J. L. Kip- 
ling, of the Central Museum, Lahore, has an article on In- 
diaa Art in Metal and Wood, with several specimen iliustra- 
tions; Ernest Ingersoll gives one an outlook over the cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis in an article with the title of 


and eatiefaction 


that ie interesting 
and Bridyet's 
Wyman, more than one doubtless will be 


much 


ven absorbing, although in 


can better 


he ¢ 


drawing room 


quiet cloee. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON, 


Wm. C. Wyekoff eontribates tlh 


Hiome of Hiawaths 


aclentific paper of the number in Sanlight Mysteries,” and 
H. Sutherland Edwards ha-« the firat of @ series of pictoria 
papers on The Romanot!- The illustrations in this i: 

stallment form: quite a gullery of royal personages, 


cases #@leek, plac d, Lurtoless- looking individuals, the womer 


with one exception, wearing crowns, These tre the tice! 
important articles, and there are, besides, several short 
stories and poems of transient interest only. 

The Popular Montily. To the ordinary reader of 
popular mé@yuzine literature the contents Of & scien! 
monthly offers little inducement for further Investigation, 
and the table of contents of the May number of the ** Popular 
Science Monthly” is no eaception to this generalization. ‘To 
@scholar or an ardent reader there is mueh that it would 
be revarded as loses to have omitted reading, while the lite: 
ary trifler would be content with vlanecing down the long iis! 
of articies which we will not attempt to give fully her 
Professor if H. Boyesen’s nam Appears With am arti 2 
Evolution, and Dr. Felix Oswald has a paper on “ The Ret 
edies of Nature,” dealing «pecially with consumption. There 
is an interesting article on **‘ Whistling.” by T. PF. Thistleton 
Dyer, in which whistliog is recornmended for persona wit! 
Week aoc in which curious stories, @pecdotes, and 
superatitions connected with this devil music” are told it 
pleasant parratiy: ’rof. Benjamin Silliman is the eu? 
uf the usual sketch and of the fromtispiecs 

The average reader on Opening the Jane number of the 
Vorti Anew ture first to few words about 
public singing by Christine Nilsson. Phere mre ry few 
words fodeed, and have nothing io them to entitle them to a 
place in such Review exceyt the name of their cistingnished 


lemant feeling 


wauthor, and the fact that they «xpress & Very p 
toward the Peat le of the ( 
judgment of their appreciation of good muasie. CLoder th 
guise Moral Influences of the 
Drames™” the inukes out & very strong case for 


nited St and an primistie 


‘ters 


GT 


of 
vehemence of Lr 


he 


attack defeata the anthor’s pur 


pose. He proposes to vive an account of the theater derive |! 
from “an of more thao sixty of the plays 
formed in New York within recert years, but of all thos 


scarcely one which bad any- 


thing like w run in the last deeade. In any jadicial estimat: 
of the theater the Booth, Salvini, Barrett, Mary 


Anderson. aod Madame Janauschek should certals 


Which he mentions We recoynize 


af 
ly be taken 


into sccount, and the influecce of such playa “Eemeralda’ 


ard “‘Hazel Kirke;:" this, however, Dr. Backley entirely 
ignores. Three artic es are written toy dobm Gilbert, A. M 
Palmer, and William Winter Mr. (:ilbert protesta aguiust 
the exclusive attention paid to the exterpals, but, on th 


whole, maintains that the drams is steadily improving; M: 


Palmer ingletatbat ablvher tone of morala prevails to-day thar 


at previous times in-+the history of the stage; Mr. Winter un 
consciously indicates, in & Quasi historieal sketch of the 
dramas, one of the stronyeet criticiems ayainet it, in the state 


is nevereitber better or much 
the 


ment, **the theatre 


than thecomemunity in which it existe.” whole we cdo 


not think this nin Throws 


The 


on the moral ib 


ttyences of the drama North American” should either 


secure an article from such writer aa Dr. Howard Cros! 
or Dr. Herrick Jobnson, against the theater, ora judicia 
Presentation ol the pros i d moe {rom me one Wilh Vis 
broad enouuh lo th sides of cdifflenit The 
most aluable article In the current namber ia President D 
C. Gilman's paper on Present Aspects of College Training 
in which he traces the modifications in American colleyes 
due to increasing wealth io «cience and in religions freed 

he makes @ etror lea for the Letter endowment of rofes 
sorehipe, in order to secure a! justructors; indicates t! 
changes in cducational courses necessitated by the rece 
openipg up of scientific investigation, out the tru 


wetbod—ut least we have no deoult that it ie the true one- 


avoiding the felids of is : ny previd pe the elective 
ystems instead of elective studies, and isdorses the plat 
propose d eome time avo in our by Leonard W 
Bacon, and recently practically adopted by the Bisho; , 
an, who inetead ‘of devotiog bis emergies to four 

weak denominations! Ollege bes Wisely directed 


zeal to the | 
with the State University at Ann 
The article which will attract 
American readera in the (ont 
Oliphant’s eloquent paper on the “ Letters of 
Carlyle,” in which she scouts the notion that 
brutal and selfish husband, aod Jane Weleh Carlyle 


liiding up collegiate institution in connectiou 


Arbor 


the wrestest titention 
Lhe is Vire 


Welsh 


Cariyle Was & 


mpurary 
atit 


& 


able and neglected wife. s Mrs. Oliphant knew them bot! 
well her paper will carry pecuiiar weight; ber analysis of 
the character of Mrs. Carlyle us & Dervoua Woman, jually 


easily exalted and depressed, but 
love for ber husband and s)ways having his deep, 
in return, rably put 


always having intens 
strony love 
and cogently supported. Th: 
of 
writing by E. Kh. Robinson, who applies the Darwinian prin- 
ciples of development io & prophetic sketeh for the pury 
of showing what the mun of the future is to be. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his second paper on the lsaish of Jerusalem throws 
some historical light on that dillicult 

think that must Evangelical readers will abandon t 
in Isaiah's inspiration as a Divine Prophet of 
Meselab, in order to take up Mr. Arnold's unspiritusl, wathetic, 


Nineleet, Cen’ury contains delightful bit Sarcastic 


if 


book Put we du nat 


heir faith 


Spiritus) 


and, at times at least, inte'lectually shallow view. Aubrey 
De Vere’a ‘Subjective Diticulties in Religion” puts with 
considerable clearness the radical difficulty between the 


spiritual and the rationalistic psychology ; the One makes th: 
logical faculty, the other makes toe intuitive imsight the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters. 

The Magazine of Ar’ for May confirma one’s good opin- 
ion that this valuable journal never tags im ite eflorta to 
bring its subscribere in contact with the very intlu- 


ences toward the foundation of a good taste im art matters. 


beat 


onder res r of ste Mr tenes 
tave anal hia ‘ of Thing 
pictures Ow y the hell a r more reper 
ductions of seme o! et chara trawings There 
French Painters, on Cordova, \phical sketeh of 
Poynter, BR. A t i Legend of Jape 
he American Art N f Art are 
fall of timely net rt ns, 
news in the art world 
j tr? for May ¢ ‘ r we 
Of ite readers any of ita er 
without kuvirg learned t new and 
nahle pleture slers critics 
yood the on bs W 
of great Value to those wi net art « wile or 
to Complete cirectior to la of atudy 
Val is departments are unneually 
if information and t m wre. r, good 
LITERARY NOTES 
vhten. Mit! 4, fitior 
of that charming littl {4s Songe, edited 
by Lucy Larcom 
Houghton, Mimi » TAY their eantif 
edition of Hawthorue’s works Fi itullan, and 
American Note Kook 
The Real Lord Kyr es0n, | ished by 
Hieres meerning Byron to tily 
atid its never addressed ‘it 
—Aunyustus Hoppir been wi form of 
story, some Of the phases of life a sracter of 
summer life in the conutry. with character 
Mr. brace’s ** Gesta Christi Arinstrong Son), 
hes bud @ success, and is being widely r 
extremely useful book it is Spe uiy Value 
sod teachers in Sunday-schouls, alt ut ont#ins & &tate- 
ment of fact which ourvht to be fa iur to every intelligent 
Christian man 
Viaine Farly Law and Custon ntlhy published 
by Heurg tiolt & Co.. fully suetaina tl wt hy 
writer made by the publication of ** Ancient Law The new 
volun haracterized Power of historicui 
af the of the Clearness 
Bod erest of ety 
lhe Brook), dye fur 
and reteclall rf & in & 
t entitled ete Histor f the New York 
and Brookiyn Bridge,” published by 8. W. Green's Son, 
way, 
duel Chandler Harris i< wri! Dew flys 
Kemus stories, many of w Will appear is The Centary 
belore they tr il On ft Lhbeir tithe 
cine ot. len Nights with Upeh 
hy 
The ** Deeorator ur r for Ma }its 
make-up and steriul and rofese 
road ut m of artia! scl effecta int 
from tl est-room to the vest ihe article on 
venute tinued in this w three woud 
American now ready 
pul 1 in ti ted States and (Canads, arranged 
powbetical ord wit! tis ription of 
paper and @€stimate of circulation, t! opulation of 
each tow Which & Paper is published 
Tine Portfolio’ for April begins with the fourth paper 
on Paria by Mr. P. He und treatea on 
Notre Dame and the Sai the latter Delma 
ne subject of the ci y toet— 
baines. Other papers ar: i, sud onthe Free 
sition of line's hinges and illga 
trations are gom!, and a " reproduction bg 
Vuraod of Vai yden's Prodigal Sor 
The publishers of Art laterchang 
that the Notes and Queries Department that irnal is 
“rowing sO Fapiciys arity it ts somewhat 
to find «pace for answét gues ns sidresaed te it. 
They have decided, therefore, to iseuv-an cight- page extra on 
Vay ~J. thirteen columns of whics e given up to Notes, 
(Jieries, aod Answer: trewiinpg, Other sp jects, Ou 
Artistic Furnishtog, ! idering, Repou work. Wood 
Carving, Decorative Painting, Stenciling, Painting on 
China, and Leather work 
Mastery ‘the a new weekly marazine which 
has appeared among our exchanges, and which ought to 
insteatiy in favor with of a practical and 


ical turn of mind. Ita aim {4 meet th : 


uclive— 


minded youth who have in a large messeure culgrown the ad- 
mirable J ivenile literature now pre led wd «mre yet tind 
young to find readily the reiding matter «united to them In 
the papers magazines |otended for adults.’ How many 
boys there are inthe land to whorm this will We 


wish for the Of the » any minds and BCctiVe DoOdles 
might all enjoy ita practic 
stories Mr. J hardaog 14 the editor. and t is pub- 


lished by the Mustery Company, diy Browdway, New York, 


they 
4. suggestions and its entertaining 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


_Vor XXVII, No. 9°, 


— 


SCHEMES FOR HELVING THE 
POOR. 


A conference of the superintendents of 
the Industrial Schools of this city, called 
by the Sub-Committee on 
Schemes, was held on May 15, in the 
rooms of the State Caaritics Aid Asso- 
ciation, Miss Dod twenly 
three ladies be ing bre sent. 

The first suljject considered was the 
necessity of teaching providence to chil- 
dren, and the best means of interesting 
them insaving. the poorest chil- 
dren, it is found, bave pennies; spent, but 
never saved.* ‘ne lady said that in ber 
echool of twenty 
gencraily liad pennics, aud the amount 
each of these chil‘ren could save usually 
averaged from tive to ten cents In a week. 
Another lady said of her children 
had saved = 00 since Christmas, and all 
agreed in speaking of the steady stream 
of children to be scen pouring into the 
candy shops the first hour after the clos- 
ing of the schools. The 
be saved for was a’so duscussed, and it 
Was deciicd that cach superintendent, 
was best able to judce what object would 
be most likely to interest the cuildren of 
her own schoo!. 

Saving toward shoes, summer dresses, or 
some present for mother seemed the best 
objects. It was agreed that one lady 
should be appointed Treasurer; that a 
System of reguiar small bank-books 
suould be started, and the children 
taught in a business-like way. The col- 
lections could be made during the sewing | 
hour, the Treasurer going from class to | 
class. The superintendent and teachers 
should try to teach the children the value 
of money, and how even pennies saved 
amounted to dollars before long. Iu one 
school where the experiment had been 
tried (the object of the savings being for 
the purchase of shoes), the children 
grasped the idea, and became much in- 
terested. It acted in this mission as a 
means of stopping the giving of shoes to 
the children ; they were taught instead 
that things must be paid for. 
Tne ladies agreed in thinking that a 
Savings fund should be introduced into 
sewing-schy jis. Several promised to un- 
dertake one in their next year’s work. 
The plan of buying the garments made 
by themselves had already in some in-| 
BStances proved successful, txed prices) 
being put on garments. 

The next point brought up was whether 
Window gardening could not be more 
gencraily introduced among the poor. 
It was thougiit probable that if a sys- 
tem of giving slips or seeds and pots in 
the autumn, and prizes for the best cared 
for plants in the sprinz could be started, 
it would prove a source of great interest 
and pleasure to the Women as well as the 
children, besides teaching them the ne- 
cessity of keeping the atmosphere com- 
paratively pure if they wish their plants 
to thrive. 


pre Shy iit Ling : 


Si 


ling 
iil ure n hii it 


one 


best object to 


needed 


The third point discussed was the de- | 
sirability of coal clubs, and the best | 
means of starting them. Tuecse have al- 
ready met with great success in many of 
the churches, and the Committee on 
Provident Schemes urges the advisabil. 
ity of their introduction into all poor 
parishes. 

The coal club of the Madison Square 
Chapel, which started a year ago with 
some difficulty owing to the people who 
were of a respectable class being afraid 
of being treated as paupers), is now 
working most successfully, with about! 
110 members, who pay from time to| 
lime in smallsums. Over 150 tons of! 
coal have been sold in small «juantities 
this winter at wholesale prices. ‘These 
clubs should be started during the sum- 
mer, and the people of the chapels taught | 
that they can save, during the warm 
montis, toward the coal for the winter. 
Wherever the plan has been started it 
has proved successfu!. 

Particulars of the points discussed will 


Provident 


tion 


be furnished by the Chairman of the Com- 


mittee on the Elevation of the Poor in | 


their Homes, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 6 East 14th street. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FAITH AND APPEARANCES. 


Ifthe editor permit, 
commend to the “ Friend” (whose 
quiry in regard to a passage 
of Mrs. 
Christian Laion of May 
spoken to me, years ago, 
similar case, by a good Moravian minis- 


in 


.n the 


Prentiss is givenin The. 
3) afew words. 
in regard to a) 


ter, long since passed into the unseen. | 


had been earnestly, 
the step taken had been 


Divine guidance 
trustingly asked, 


decided on simply because it appeared 


to be duty, but difficulty and dissatisfac- 
had followed, and it was hard to 
think it had not all been a mistake. 


‘Nay,” he said, in his quaint German | 
fashion, when I expressed suci: a feeling, 


‘‘nay! if the prayer was cffered in faith, 


and the action which 


no matter how it looks now, 
consequences have followed. The Lord 
has promised to hear and answer prayer, 
and he makes no mistakes; the conse- 

, quences of the step taken, though seem- 
ingly adverse, are doubtless the disci- 
pline needed, and just what he designs 
shall work out greater meetness for his 
service.” 

“Science,” he went on, ‘‘ teaches us 
that day and night are caused by the 
turning of the earth upon her axis, while 
the sun is copepod yet, each morn 
lug, if we look up, we see, with our own 
eyes, the sun rising in the Eastern hori- 
zon and moving grandly across the sky: 
we see and feel the earth unmoving be- 
neath our feet. Do we, therefore, say, 
‘The demonstrations of the astronomer 
are false; he makes a mistake; the sun 
does move—the earth stands still’ 
No! we say, ‘ This is only seeming—that 
which science teaches us is true.’ 

‘Shall we have more faith in astron- 
omy thanin the word of our ¢rod? If 
one prays for guidance, guidance is 
given, and the path trodden in conse- 
quence is the right path, and the best 
one for us, no matter how thorny it may 
prove.” 

They are words I shall never forget: 
if they come to any other with the power 
they have for me, my object in sending 
them to The Christian Union will! be 
accomplished. 8. H. 


BUOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[The receipt of aii new publications delivered at 
the Bditirtal Rooma of this paper will be acknowl 
in tta carlicat subsequent tasue. Pubisshers 
will confer a favor by promplly advising us of any 
motasion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 
Aw. Tract Soc., N. Y. 
By Christopher Schmid. 
Arr.eTon & Co., N. Y. 
A Jeet in Sober 


** The Canary Bird.” 
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= Engili«h ie She Spoke - 


Earnest.” By James Millington. 
Curpies, Urnam & Co., Borton. 
“ The beta and the Man; or, Abelard and 
| Heloisa.” A novel. 
T. & T. Cragg, Edinburgh. 
Clark's Foreign Theologica! Library, “ Dorner’s 
System of Christian Doctrine.” 2 vels, 
Gro. BH. Exists, Borion. 
Sermons. By Richard Metcalf. 
Fork & 


‘*Sam Hobart.” By Justin D. Fulton. 
Harnrer & Bros, New York. 
** Honest Davie,” By Frank Barrett. 
Horouton, Mirriuin & Co., boston. 
Fashionable Sufferer.”” By Augast Hop- 
pin 
American Statesmen Series, 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Jowns Horaiss UNIVERSITY 
“Olid Maryland Manors.” By John Jobneon. 
MacmMitian & Co., N. Y. 
“Giobe Readings from Standard Authors." 
volumes, 
** De. Claudius.” 
“The Yellowstone National 
J. Wineer. 
** Hand-book for Friendly Visitors Among the 
Poor,” 
*Tralian Rambles.” By James Jackson Jarvis. 
“Golden Sands, A Collection of Little Counsels.” 
by Ella McMabor, 


** Daniel Webster.” 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
Yark.” By Henry 


followed seemed | 
right in the light given then, it is right, | 
or what! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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_THE _CHRISTIAR! 


financial and Ansuranee. 


THE WEEK. 


The past week has witnessed a atiff- 
ening of sterling exchange to within 
one per cent. of a price at which gold 
could be shipped to This stiff 


London. 


London Exchange 


\fora@ rise 


ness, no doubt, is due largely to a return | 


of the latter at the expense of the deple- 


which is, really, the only 
The uneasy feeling in the 
this week, however, 
seems to have been of a temporary char 
acter, and to have passed away. The 
reports about the crops this week 
are sensational, to suit the speculations 
in wheat. The prospects for 
great crops are better every cay, and 


tion of gold, 
true reserve. 


movement of securities, of which We) there should hardly be any apprehension 
spoke in our issue of two weeks £0 ;/ as to the outcome of the crop year. The 
which movement is due to the uneasy} stock market bas been up and down, 
feeling in the London money market re- ' mostly dull, with little change for the 
specting the further depletion of the gold} week ‘The bank statement is as fo! 
reserve inthe of England. Eng-}),.. 
land has been called upon to contribute | . nae 

Loans decrease 546, 
largely to supply a new demand for gold} Specie increase 2.267.900 
from Holland, of late, amounting to about Lega! tenders increase. TSS, 200 
315,000,000, which, taken in adaition to Deporita increase 8,53. 300 

Reserve increase. 3.416.775 


the not very remote demand from Italy, | 
with which the latter country has resumed | 
specie payments, has reduced the Bank | 


of England reserve some 

from this time last year; while yet) ten 
the Holland demand is only partially} 
filled. It will soon begin to dawn) 
on the mind of the slow Britisher| 
that the mono-metal theory may not, | 
after al], be the best one where a contin 


uous drain is likely to be made on the 
English money market, occasioned by 
the return of European nations, one after 
another, to a specie basis. ‘’f course, 80 
long as England clings to this theory it 
will be for her advantage for the United 
States to continue coining the present 
legal silver dollar, for the reason that, by 
so doing, we are using Oursurplus silver, 
to the extent of $25,000 000 or more, In 
manufacturing useless tokens and loek. 
ing them up in big vaults, instead of send- 
ing silver bullion to Europe as merchan- 


| 


dise, to bring whatever it may be worth | 
in the open market there, for which we’ 


adding 
export 


gold, thus 
our regular 
balance for our products. It must 
be clearly seen that we are very 
kind and considerate of England in keep- 


receive 
to 


should 
80 much 


. 
ing on our statute books a law requiring | x...) 


such a useless coinage, although such 
kindness is very expensive and may 
prove disastrous to us. Another reason 
why England looks with favor upon our 
silver policy under the present law is 
that we are accumulating great quantt.| 
ties of silver. which tends to crowd out | 


of our government-reserve just 80) 
much gold, until finally, if we per 
sist in this foolhardly course, we shall) 


ultimately suspend gold payments from 
necessity, by gradually letting loose our 
present accumulations of gold and sub- 
stituting silver in place thereof. Such a 
condition would shut us out from com- 
mercial relations with Europe so far as 
acommon standard of money exchange 
is concerned, which now exists only in 
gold, and would in the end drain from 
us all of our gold, sending us silver in 
its place, untill the latter, discarded 
wholly aa an international money medium 
of value by other nations, would become 
as cheap sni common almost as the 
the baser metals with us. This is, logic 
ally and inevitably, the final resultof our 
attempt to force a local silver money 
currency without reference to the qnes- 
tion of an international adoption of a 
bi-metallic standard. 

In another issue we may try to show 
how, and by what means, we can the 
more expeditiously bring about an inter- 
national joint gold and silver stand. 
ard. We think it is clear.from the 
above that our present policy of unneces. 
sary silver coinage is working all the 
time against the desirable end; namely, a 
resumption by Europe of a bi-metallic 
standard. 

We bave dwelt on this subject because 
every little flurry in the London money 
market or change in English bank rates 
causes a feeling of apprehension here 


lest our gold will be drawn upon from| 
abroad; more pronounced because of the | 


of our reserve 
Treasury from 


continual changing 
in the Government 


gold to silver, and the accumulation] 


Statement 
In- 


It will be seen by the above 


‘that the banks have a surplus reserve, 


315,000, 000 | cluding the gain here recorded, of ne arly 


millions of dollars. Money is 2+ to 


o per cent., and very plentiful. 


OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yore. 


January 25t! 


The Trustees, in Conformity to tia Charter of the 


fompany, the folloiring Stitement of 
ifa affairs on the Viet December, 
‘Premiums on Marine Riska from tat 

January, let De er 

Premiume on Policies not marked 

Gist January, SH SS 
Total Marine [rem 45 
Premiums marked off f Ja 

“ary ft Peay, $4.04) wo 
Losses paid during tbe - 

Returnaof Pr: — — 

mitumea and 

Expenses S473 

The npany haa the f wing Asseta, viz, 
United States and Stat f New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks 974 OO 
Loans secured by Stocks, and 

‘ae 
Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at 

"remium Notes & Billa Receivabie. 1,725,475 

Amount ne 

Sig per cent tereat itetanding oer 

tea f fita will be paid he Dolders 

there f rtheir legn repre and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of Fe Dbruary 

‘Lh tetanding rtificates of the isaue of 
S78 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
hereof, or their yal representatives n and 
after Tues lay the Sist Fs lary from 
which date ali intereat th ereon Willcease The 

| certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelle! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is red 78 
the net earned premiums of the | pany, for 
the year ending Lhe ber, for wi 
certificates will be issued on and after luesd ay 
the Firat of May next 


By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. HORACE GRAY, 
© DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H H. MOORE, ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS OURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H BUSSELL, ROBT. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHAS. BH. MARSHAL). 
DAVID LAN GEOBGE W. LANE 
GORDON W.BURNHAM. EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. BAVEN, . JAS. G DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGI#B SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVEKICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ‘WLLLIAM BRYOF, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM W. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELP# THO CODDINGTON, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, HORAOS K. 
} AND ILLIAM DEGKOOT, 
JOHN D HEWLET JOHN L. RIKE 

Hq. W N. DENTON SMITH, 

CHAR. _ BURDETT. 


JOUN D. JONES, Preamdent. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice. Preident. 
W. H. JJOOKE, Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Ord Viee- Pree’. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadwav, Now ork. 
HReeerve for nearned Preminmas...... 23 54 
Reserve for ali other claima............. 545 27 
Capital paid im Cash.......... - 1,000,000 00 
Net Sarpius........ be 57,565 69 

Tota] Cash Asset@............ $4,450,554 50 


This Company conducts ite business under the 
reetrictiona of the New York Safety Fond Law. 
The two Safety Funds $1, 10) 600, 
GEO. T. HOPE, 


res’. 
Prox, Sec’y. 
MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE CO., 


3465 and 448 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St 
Offers a Bafe Kepositery for Bonds, Deeda. Mort- 


Wills, and other valuable Trunks, 
rom te er year. 
H.APPLETON . BSF 
FRED" k “POSTER, General M 


Insurance Company of New York, 
Ojjice, Now T1I9 BROADWAY. 

Fifty-ninth Semie-annual! Statement 

Showing the condition of the Company on tho First day of 


JANUARY, 1883S. 


rrié 


CASH CAPITAL. $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 2,!'16,832 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, : 317,596 O01 
CASH ASSETS, $7,208,489 07 
SUMMARY OF ASSTS 
(‘ash in Hanke, 
“ate and Muonicipa Bonds iarket Va 
lr. terest due on let of Jal ary, 42 204 
Premiome oncollected and iu hands of Ayenta, , 36 44 
Keal Hatate, . (3.7346 
Total, $7,208,489 00 
0. A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
Wat BIGELOW,| Sects J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Union Mutual Life 


HARDENBERGH & GO. 


INSURANCE COMPANYS, 
Portiand, Maine. 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1582, $46,279 
surplus over Liabilities New Star 
Pdlictes tn Force. ‘4.040: ineuring, 
ehould {neare in this company for the following 
reaeour 
4 “iaened after Nov are Ine 
er three years f their date, 
forany Cause, except frauc or mis-#tatement 
of ave 
2.d—It« Maine extension i- the most Just and 
portess for profer'ing the interests « 
dividend add tion thereto the Co. 
enim insured, the policy 
once, 48 & me "742 22. tox: St. 
th—Death Claims are paid immediately | 
upon the wy 4, ap wal Dy tne Loses Committee, | Offer a New and Larve Stock of Choice and Care- 
without waiting the customary ninety | fully selected Patterns of 
permmitte d by the policy, and withe rebate of | 
inlerest 
President, JOUN EE. DE WITT. | 
Secretary, Henry D. smith; Secretary, | Mdarminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
~ | Lignums, Linsleums, 0:!-Cloths, Mattings, etc, 
THE VAN" LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
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Klip, New York, and N. D. NOYES, 113 Pear! St, J THOMPSON 
send reulere 
re kas LOAN AGENCY, CURSICANA, TEXAS 12! Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry §¢., Brooklyn, 
\esident since F.W Lau: der fale. 
LAUDERDALE & CO, The best Creamery, Orange and 
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io Washington Ave. N., MINNENPOLIS, MINN 
References: E. Jor mee, President Hennepin 


Delaware County 


U TT 


Bauk,; T. A. Harrison, Presiden t Recurtty Bank 
E. Vanderburwh, Judwe of the Kupreme Court, 
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“AMERICANS VISITING PARIS tre=t every mor 
And vener weortment of 
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It is to be reewretted th t many forget or lose pub 
relirious worship when abroad not nd d 
af hore waeny youths met re from Christian 
enoea if we were advised by frien:i« at bor f their Hi. Vi ; 
Acknowledwementa and reports will be sent for | in erest var and a ele assortment of 
ont } to the st hopeful aml tmpeortant 
{ of France Hots” 
McAli Mixsion etreulars, with times of service, TSEPURNISILING GOODS. 
mus) be found at the American Chapel, 
rane |ALANSON CARTER. 
HARJES & CO, Bankers, 


Falton St, 


Address at DREXEL, 
nie. Brooklyn, ¥. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS QUIMBY’S 
For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Shemman's Bran New Book 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG _ Improved Lightning 


and erected only | 
On FIP ecieniill prine'j.es, and durtng 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Tilnstra A period of fifty years have never failed 
ons, This great work was subsecribed for by to afford comp 
Pres. Arthur, Gen. Grant. and hundreda of eminent ' eel 
men, and is indorsed aa the moet Valuableand hrt Circulars «nt and orders promptly executed. 
ling book ever written It Selle ike wildfire, and le 
the wmraudesat chance tO coin ever offered to 
Awenta ty ecimen EDWARD H. W ILLIAMS, 
Piste, ete. ail free, t b. WORTHINGTON 
& Conn CCESSUR TO EB. QUIMBY, 
— No. id College Place 
Established No Patent, No NEW YORK. 
PATENTS Obtained for Me hanical Devices, 
mpounde, aud Labels. All Prove ansireringan Adverti#iement 


@zaminationsas t patent. 
of in Free. Our Guide for Obtain 


ut ponjer savor upon the Adrertiser and 
Patents sept free everywhere. Address 


Putiishev by stating that they saw the 


im tae Christian Union) 


abi 
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FACT AND RU MOK. 
—The Norms! Institute for instruc 


tion in the Tonic 5») Fa system of teach- 
ing music j«'ds a session at Springtield, 
Mass. Juiv 

—Mr. Henry G. Hanchett ist 
an address before the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, which 
Providence, July 4 6 

—A mecting of intiuential ners 
in favor cof the construction of another 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez was 
held in London last week, and £20,000 
was Taised for preliminary expen 

—Tiie Arctic exploring’ vessel, 
“Sophia,” with Professor Nordensk 
jet and other scientists on board, 


delivér 


SS: 


sailed from Gothenburg, Sweden, for | 
fdreenland. 
—Matthew Arbuckle. the lebrated | 


cornet player and band-master. died in 


He 


his 


fifty-fifth year of 
Scotchman, 


are. 


about thirty years ago. 


meets at) 


| the 


frenzy of passion, his friend meanwhile 
doing his best to get him away, and the 
| crows that had assembled hooted and 
Ned with various cries of derision and 
For several moments this 
unprovoked assault continued, and at 
length ceased when the man was literaliy 
dragged away by his friend, the burden 
of public sympathy in the une:ual con- 
‘test Weighing on the side of the aston- 
ished horse. Altogether it was a painful 
exhibition of the extent to which a man 
| with reason could lower himself below 
the level of a poor brute withoutreason ; 
and although ludicrous in itself the 1n- 


has | cident carried with it a moral that may 


not have been wholly unperceived by 


noisy throng. 


«Publisher's Department. 


this city on Wednesday, May 25, in the, — 


was 
and came to this country | 


| 
| 


—Weidnesday, May 23, was Children’s | 


Day in Brooklyn, when the }ifty-fourth 
Anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday 
school Union was: celebrated. There 
Were estimated to be upward of 52,500 


ANDOVER 


New York, May 


THEO! LOGIC AL SEMIN ARY. 


Anniversaries, June 10-14. Sunday, Jane 
M., Chapel —Sermon to the graduat- 
ing cluss by President M. Kh. Buckham, LL 
1), of Burlington, Vt. Tuesday, June 12. 

7:45 M.—Inaugural Address by the Rev. 
Heury Y. Hineks, Stuith Professor of Biblical 


persons in the procession, and the day | 


was one of festivity and rejoicing for the 
Suuday-schooi children. 

Something of a sensation Was creat- 
ed in Pailadalpiia last.week by the sud- 
den and alarming indisposition*of an 
entire jury in a murder trial. One after 
another was taken sick, and the services 
of five dectors and the coroner were re- 
quired. The jury had all eaten food sent 
in from a neighboring restaurant, and 
there are suspicions thata willful attempt 
was made to poison them. 

—The National Exhibition of Railroad 
Appliances was thrown open to the pub- 
lic on Thursday last at Chicago. - The 
exhidition includes the first locomotive, 
Rocket,” built by George Stephenson 
in 1825; several of the oldest locomotives 
in this country, and the first freight car 
with six trucks. The exhibitors number 
1,000, and the exhibitions about 4,000, 
from the largest locomotive to the Sadia] 
est brass tack. 

—Tiursduy, May 24, was (jucen Vic 
toria’s sixty-fifth birthdsuy, in honor of 
which the british shipping in the harbor 
was bedecked with tlags and streamers. 
In Washington, Minister West gave the 
annual! dinner in honor of the occasion 
at the British Legation, and but two reg- 
ular toasts were drunk. Chief Justice 
Waite proposed * The Queen and the 
Roya! Family,” and Minister West,‘ The 
President of the United States and Lis 
Cabinet.” In Canada the day was «4 gen- 
era! holiday throughout the Dominion. 

<—Oue of the oldest employecs of the 
Fulton Ferry said of the crowds that 
crossed the ferry on the day the bridge 
was opened, ‘‘ Twenty years I've been 
employed by the Ferry Company, and 
standing at this ‘ere gate nigh on six- 
teen hours a day at times, but I've never 
yet seen the ekal 0’ this day’s crowd, nor 
ever shall again, I reckon.” The crowd 
was appalling, and from the bridge the 
ferry boats had the appearance of the 
poison papers the housewife uses in sum. 
mer, crusted over with a purring, jost- 
ling mass of flies. 

—A temperance lecturer Would have 
found a text fora stirring address had he 
chanced to have been on Union Square a 
certain evening last week. Just as two 
men, evidently actors, one of whom was 
savagely intoxicated, were attempting to 
cross Broadway, a ’bus came up the 
street and the pole hit the hilarious son 
of the drama On the shoulder. With a 
quickness of action born of his perilous 
and adventurous life bebind the foot- 
lights, he turned and grasped with one 
hand the bridle of the horse nearest Lim 


blow on the uncffending creature's head. 
The poor brute bore the indignity with a 
matter-of-course air, the driver sat up 
aloft in serene enjoyment of the scene, 


Theology. Wedoesday, Jane 13, 10 a. M. 
—Ilnaugural Addregs by the Rev. George Har. 
ris, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology 
2 vw. M.—Annual Meeting cf the Alumni ; 
Necrok Ky by the Rev. H. A. Hazen, Secre- 
tary; Discussion : The change, if any, in the 
Preaching demanded by the times. Opened 
by the Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, 
Mo. Pp. M., Bartlet Chapel.—Social 
gathering of the Alumni aud other friends 
of the seminary. Thursday, June 14, 10 4. 
M., Chapel.—Addresses by the graduating 
cluss. 1 pv. M., Bartlet Chapel. — Anuiver- 
sary Dinner. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
DRANK WITH SODA WATER 

is delicious. All draggists huve it. It is re- 
freehing aud cooling. Try it often 
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“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscrivers. The full nane 
and address of Uve advertiser must accompany 
each *‘want.”” Carda for overs than sul- 
scrivers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agale lines.) 


Business Chance —\ young phys cian en! 
pharmacist, well educated, with years experience 
inthe practice of medicine, wishes a@ partner ip 
with a view of starting a Lew bu-inese 
inthe West, or in anew rapid y growing country. 
A good man of brains and push will do, without a 
knowledge of druge ; but he muat have an undouht- 
ed character and emali cs#pital. Send reference-, 
Addrese F. J., Care Box 1555, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit enbecriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christan Union, New York City. 


_ -- 


Wanted.—ly a lady; a position as companion, 
or in a linen room of an hotel, or any other position 
where she would not have to sew or use her eyce 
very much, as they are weak from over exertion to 
them. Address, W. F. J., 122 Lawrence Street, 
brookiyn, N. Y. 

For Sale—The owner expecting to go to Japan 
4 missionary, would offer his caliyraph (type- 
writer) forsale, Address, Georve T. Smith, War- 
ren, Ohio. 


“Salvation from Sin,” a neatly printed 
page pamphbiet. The best exposition of the 
ject of Holiness that has ever been written.” For 
eale by Ezra Yoder, Petoskey, Mich, Price, twenty- 
five cents. Liberal terms to agents and dealers. 


I will be giadto give the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 


| Seth, 


S¥ch, OO.h, 6lst, 63d, and 6ith Annua! Reports 
of the Trustees of the New York State Library to 


| any public er college library cesiring them and 
and with the other hand rained blow on! 


willing to pay express Charges. Jahu Dewitt Miller, 


| Trenton, New Jersey- 


Wanted.—Some boarders in a uiet country 
family. Healthy location, delightfn!l climate, pict- 


| uresque scenery, and terms reasonable, iderly 


the wild man continued his assault in a 
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couples, or ladies with chiidren, desiring 4 home in 
the country for a few montt: 
ulare to Postmaster, Clove 
New York, 


may a 
Va wy, Duatche 


A trainéd and experienced teacher we 

to KneW Ora Community lacking a school for 

young ladles, of thorourh methods and high stand 

ards, and willing to wive sucb « school hearty eym 

pathy and support. Auy resident of each place 

will please ©COmmanicate with M. W. Christian 
on office 
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Your copies of The Christian 


Union? Don't you want them 


bound? If you do we can 


send you @ Common-Seinse 


Binder, postpaid, for =1.25. 
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May 31, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE NEED OF IMPROVEMENT IN OUR 
SCHOOL MANNERS. 
Br Gen. J. W. Piterrs 

lt ought to startle the lovers of Republican 
government to be told that nearly a million of 
people have Openly expressed sympathy with 
& cord mted cu'prit whose crime was of 
cowllaguil. Sergeant Muson was sevtenced 
to prison for & term of yeare for violating his 
trust as & soldier, and fors deliberate attempt 
to murder a buman belog under his ebatge. 
A Dlackef crime than tbis could bardiy be 
concebved strikes at the very founda. 
tion of law, justice, and civil order. A paper 
of the day thus «tates the case: 

“ About one miliion of people have good 
naturediy petitioned for the pardon of Sergeant 
Mason; bat Socretary Lincoln, with pertinence, 
asek« them if they want to ‘ justify the c##ence 
of mob law?’ If Guitean had been killed by the 
mob in the very csp'ta! of the country, the nation 


wou'd have been deeply cClegraced, and the troops 


were tbe reliance of the (} -vernment to prevent 
euch acatastropic. Sergeant Mason, an officer of 
those troop, undertook ta take the law into his own 
weeks afer, Hie punishment nec. sary to 
the vindication of military discipline. glow, 
Mar0.’s lawyer, bas fied abil’ to recover $4,500 fur 
bi« services out of of the $7.0) subecribod and paid 
in to Rigge & Co. for Betty Maron, the wife, Ii 
lf & pretty biy fee, and the coarte dv well lo 
cut it down to $10 

In accord with this statement, it appears 
that there are about a million of people ip the 
ulted Btates who would have been satisfied 
to have Gultesu murdered in revenge for 
bie killing of President Gwfisld instead 
of having bim tried and executed by the law 
of the land. | have heard similar wishes 
expressed in the case of Jefferson Davis, 
persons regretipg that he was not shot 
when captured. A eplrit of disconfidence 
lu the law of the land as @ means of } tatice 
aod protection is thus fostered, which of 
course tends to the subversion of the peo- 
ple’s government, and the substitution of 
revenge and anarchy in its place. 

Now,we maintain that euch barbarous ideas 
are the evidence of a want of proper train- 
ing im our public schools. 
teachers of these schools ever impress upon 
the pupile the sacredness of law? Are pupils 


tuught to regard the laws of the people more | Westward, ultimately bringing up at the 


cacred than anything elee in the world except 
the Bible? We have never heard any evi- 
dence of such instruction belong generally 


Do any of the! 


to the mora! bearing of the Incidents of the 
day @8 4 part of their training. They should | 
be Oecasionally asked concerning some one of | 
the numerous follies of the day that become | 
popular, whether it is in accord with the m sn- 
proper tobe observed by aself goveruis y 
people. If Sergeant Musoa bad shot Gui'eau, 
how many teachers of onr pubile schools 
would have exclaimed, * Served him right! ' 
A true anewer to this qucetion wou!d be very 
inetructive. 

The fact is (and jt igaterrible one for the 
republic) that tac clvillawe of the land were 
| powerless to dea) with the case of Guitean by 
theig ows Vigot, aad the interposition of the 
military became necessary for the execution 
of jistice in his case. This is a ead fact to 
contemplate, that the first centennia) of the 
republic is but barely past before the military 
power becomes necessary at the capita! of the 
couutry, in profound peace, to enable the 

arm of the civil power to operate. I[t should 
scern that we ought to be looking for some 
remedy of some kind araiost & dunwer so 
| threatening to our cherished institutions. 


A * WONDER OF WONDERS.” 
Ove often hears and uses euch phrases 
as ‘‘ annhilating distance,” conquering 
space,” ‘‘overcoming time,” etc., but 
only with a relative meaning, and to ex 
press a fairly Ligher rate of speed ora 
lessening in the time of connection be 
tween places. Tuat an absolute and lit- 
eral meaning should ever attach to them 
is & possibility one seldom, if ever con 
siders inthis awe of exagyeration, but in 
the light of recent experiments in elce 
trical Commtinication We are Warned that 
lour words will be taken at their face 
‘value. Annihilating distance,” 
quering space,” ‘* overcoming time,” are 
no longer figurative, but literal language 
They are the expression of actual fact, 
that is, so far as our thoughts are con 


cerned. Tie material elements of 
the human organizition have not 
yet succeeded’ in being in two 
places at once, as it were, but) 
this may be anticipate! in 


lin view of the fact that conversation may 
now be carried on between C evelani. 
Ouio, and N-w York Cty. Siould the 
telephone continue thus its progress 


starting point, so that one might actually 
talk to one’s self around the world, then 
| we may look to see « new revision of th: 
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langu wwe of ex ayweration, aud our poets rt 
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would ladies and gentlemen come to regard 
the revolver as the proper instrument for se- 
curling protection to life and property. Be 
tween the habit of carrying the tomabawk and 
the pistol, where is the diffsrence? 

Ooe of the grounds ou which Mason Is 
justified by his sympathizers appears to be 
that ‘he thought he was doing right.” The 


idea is that a self-governing people may | 
advance the pretense of a right inten- 


DAVID 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good hooks. 


coming to? The poor man is 


cerned —is a fair saniple of thousands of quotations which might be made from th 
spapers not influenced by the lish of millionaire publishers 


Customers and from lieWw 


Literary 


alanche. 


“ What IS the world 
how on an equality with the richest so tur as books are Cole 
letters ot 
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& claim f merit for duving 4 4 
lons or CHOICE Books large wortion of ther the hest “ditions heal im thi 
wrong act! Of course nothing could be | } tern ST peu IM 
more absurd and vicious than this. b isicountry, how ready, aud your own selections from them will be sent to am part of the Con 


nothing but carrying into execution the old 
eaying that * hell is paved with good inten- 
tions."’ Such ideas onght net to prevail in 
land of public schools, to say nothing of 4 
Christian church. Who would ever be pun- 
ished if the plea of good intentions may ab- 
eolve men from their crimes 7 or what govern- 
ment could existin such a state of sentiment? 

Our public schools, which should be the in- 
struments for checking and reforming polit- 
ical extravagance, seem to be controlled and 
directed by a Vicious system of politics. The 
individual teacher cannot resist the terrent of 
evil tendencies around him, even should he be 
inclined todoso. Hecan teach neither mor- 
als nor manpers from his own authority. 
Should he attempt to say that Mason was 
wrong, his employers might take offense and 
cischarge him. 

What. is wanted is standard system of 


practical ethics, or good manners, through 
which the attention of pupils may be turned 


tinent for examination, if you will give reasonable cuarantee that the books wi 
return transportation at my EXpense, 


atter receipt, returned, 
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week. | 


Price “are lower than ever he 


too low tor them. Among the 


this mouth New publicutions are added to the list every 


fore know rn. My books NOT bey dealers—prices 
authors and work- “are those ot: 


Dickens, F roissart, Proctor, G ikie, Buras, 

Irving, Green, Kitto, Ingelow, 

Walter Scott, Grote, Tyndall, Conybeare and Arno'd, 

Thackeray, Carlyle, R swilinson, Howson, G oidsm ith, 

George Eliot, sing, Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 

Lon Creasy, Mulock, Coambers, Library of Uai- 

Gibbon, Schiller, Cooper, Shakespeare, versal Koowledge, 

Macaulay, Bacon, Kingsley, Milton, and O-hers. 
Herbert Spencer, Farrar, Byron, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 


68-page Illustrated Catalocue for three 


cents. Please mention this paper. JQHN B. ALDEM, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 
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